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Editorial  and  other  Notes. 

Contents  of  Our  Next  Number. 

Our  next  number  (ready  April  1st)  will  deal  with  the  fascinating 
subject  of  the  Photography  of  Flowers,  Fruit,  and  other  Flora, 
in  a practical,  instructive  and  novel  manner. 

This  number  will  contain  several  choice  reproductions  of  Mrs. 
Cadby’s  renowned  work. 

Other  numbers  in  active  preparation  will  deal  with  Portraiture, 
River,  Lake,  Marine,  and  Seascape,  Clouds,  Genre, 
Lenses,  Night  Photography,  Chemistry,  Orthochromatic 
Photography,  Telephotography,  Ozotype,  Iron  Printing 
Processes,  Optical  Lantern,  Stereoscopy,  Flash-light 
Work,  Finishing  the  Print,  Combination  Printing,  Pictorial 
Composition,  Photo  - micrography,  Figure  Studies, 
Copying,  Minor  Printing  Processes,  Photographic  Optics, 
Oil  Printing,  etc. 

N.B. — Will  readers  who  feel  disposed  to  co-operate  in  the  preparation 
of  any  of  the  above  numbers  kindly  communicate  with  the  Editor  forthwith. 

The  Editor  is  always  willing  to  give  careful  consideration  to  Short 
Practical  Notes  on  any  of  the  subjects  in  preparation. 

All  matter  published  is  paid  for  at  one  uniform  rate. 

Print  Criticism ; Awards. 

The  competitors  during  January  sent  in  a remarkably  even  lot  of 
creditable  work,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  pick  out  any  one  that  was 
unquestionably  better  than  some  four  or  five  others.  We  have  therefore 
divided  the  prizes  equally  among  what  were  thought  to  be  the  best  six  prints, 
viz..  Miss  Rossi,  “Mere  Honesty”;  F.  Melton,  “An  East  Coast  Breaker”;  J.  J. 
Rothwell,  “ The  Young  Builder  ” ; R.  Marshall,  “ Riverside  Landscape  ” ; J. 
Wild,  “ The  Sunlit  Entrance  ” ; B.  Schon,  “ Winter  Study.”  The  work  of  the 
following  competitors  is  also  deserving  of  special  commendation,  viz.,  J.  R. 
Richsrdson,  H.  S.  Prince,  J.  J.  C.  Shelly,  C.  B.  Alexander,  F.  Spencer,  F.  A. 
Tinker,  Miss  A.  Day,  G.  B.  Cooley. 

Out  of  Print. — Notice. 

Numbers  1,  2 and  6 are  entirely  out  of  print.  Our  stock  of  several  of  the 
other  numbers  is  very  nearly  exhausted.  Therefore  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  desirous  of  completing  their  series  should  do  so  at  once.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  the  name  and  address  of  any  one  having  copies  of  the  out  of  print 
numbers  for  sale,  and  will  pass  these  addresses  on  to  others  requiring  these 
out  of  print  numbers  if  applicants  will  send  us  a stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  for  that  purpose. 

Criticism  of  Prints. 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  criticism  of  prints  a special  feature  in  our 
pages.  The  Editor  gives  his  personal  careful  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
aims  at  making  every  criticism  a practical,  interesting,  and  instructive 
object-lesson.  By  paying  attention  to  the  hints  thus  given,  often  a poor  print 
may  be  improved  and  a good  print  followed  by  one  still  better.  In  order  to 
encourage  readers  to  take  great  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  prints  they  send 
us,  we  offer  Fifteen  Shillings  in  Prizes  for  the  best  three,  four,  five,  or  six 
prints  sent  in  each  month.  The  winning  prints  will  not  be  returned.  (See 
Coupon). 

Important  Announcement. 

See  page  xxi. 
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9 The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  38. 

1 Spring  Junior  Salon. 

) 

) Name  

Address 

1 Write  Legibly. 

^ This  Coupon  Expires  April  30th,  1905. 

Spring  Junior  Salon,  1905, 

Several  Silver  and  Bronze  Plaques  and  Certificates  on  Japanese 
Vellum  will  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges. 

1.  — Each  competitor  may  send  in  one,  two,  or  three  (but  not  more)  prints. 

2. — The  prints  may  be  of  any  size,  subject,  printing  process,  mounted  or  un- 

mounted, but  in  the  former  case  marks  will  be  assigned  for  tastefulness 
of  colour,  style,  titling,  etc. 

3.  — A picture  that  has  previously  gained  an  award  in  any  public  exhibition  or 

competition  is  not  eligible. 

4.  — No  person  can  take  two  awards.  Awards  will  be  made  for  individual 

prints,  not  sets. 

5. — Under  no  conditions  will  any  of  the  prints  be  returned. 

6. — The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce  any  print  sent  in,  whether  it 

gain  an  award  or  not. 

7.  —Each  print  must  bear  on  the  back  legibly  written  the  name  and  address  of 

the  competitor,  title  of  picture,  and  printing  process. . (It  is  also  very 
desirable  that  full  details  as  to  date,  hour,  light,  plate,  stop  and 
exposure  be  given). 

8. — A selection  of  the  prints  will  be  reproduced,  together  with  constructive, 

suggestive,  and  helpful  criticisms. 

9. — The  proprietors  of  ThePractical  Photographer  have  most  generously  left 

the  number  of  Silver  and  Bronze  Plaques  and  Certificates  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Judges,  who  will  be  guided  in  this  matter  by  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  prints  sent  in. 

10. — Each  competitor  must  send  uuf/i  his  prints  the  accompanying  coupon. 

Prints  may  be  sent  in  any  time  up  to  and  including  April  30th,  1905,  and 
should  be  addressed  : — 

“ Junior  Salon  Competition,” 

Messrs.  Hodder  & Stoughton, 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Five  Practical  Hints. 

1.  — Look  carefully  through  your  negatives  and  select  the  best  three  or  four. 

2. — Then  look  through  The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  7,  and  see  if  they 

cannot  be  improved  by  intensification,  reduction,  local  treatment. 

3. — Look  through  The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  14,  for  any  hints  as  to 

Retouching,  etc. 

4.  — Look  through  The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  4,  for  hints  as  to 

mounting,  trimming,  titles,  etc. 

5.  — Consider  what  Printing  Process  will  give  the  best  result.  Bromide  {The 

Practical  Photographer,  No.  1) ; P.O.P.  {The  Practical  Photographer, 
No.  5);  Platinotype  {The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  9) ; Carbon  {The 
Practical  Photographer,  No.  13) ; Gum  {The  Practical  Photographer, 
No.  18). 
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This  Coupon  Expires  March  3Ist,  1905. 

The  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  39. 

Prints  for  Criticism  (or  Queries). 

RULES. 

1.  Write  legibly,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

2.  Put  your  name,  address,  and  a number  on  the  back  of 

each  print,  and  enclose  this  coupon. 

3.  Do  not  send  more  than  three  prints  with  one  coupon. 

4.  State  the  Month,  Hour,  Light,  Plate  Speed,  Stop, 

Exposure,  Developer,  Printing  and  Toning  process 
employed. 

5.  If  prints  are  to  be  returned,  a stamped  and  addressed 

label  or  envelope  mxist  be  sent  with  thc  prints. 

6.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  reproducing  any  print 

sent  in  for  criticism. 

7.  Prints  should  be  addressed  The  Editor  of  The 

Practical  Photographer  (Print  Criticism),  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Thk  Practical  Photographer.  Coupon  No.  40. 

2 Gum-Bichromate  Printing. 

llilr  1 \ \ Address 

w 

Write  Legibly. 

This  Coupon  Expires  April  50th,  1905. 

Gum-Bichromate  Printing  Competition. 

A Silver,  and  Brpnze  Plaque,  and  Certificates  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges. 

1.  This  Competition  is  designed  to  draw  attention  to  Gum-Bichromate 

Printing. 

2.  The  pictures  may  be  of  a Pictorial  or  Technical  nature. 

3.  Competitors  may  submit  one,  two  or  three  (but  not  more)  prints. 

4.  Each  print  must  bear  on  the  back  of  the  mount  the  title,  name  and  address 

of  the  producer,  and  full  details  as  to  date,  plate,  stop,  exposure  of 
the  negative.  Also  details  as  to  preparation  of  the  printing  paper,  etc. 

5.  Marks  will  be  given  for  technical  and  pictorial  quality.  The  mounting 

and  titling  will  also  be  taken  into  account. 

6.  The  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce  any  prints  sent  in  to  this 

competition. 

7.  The  Winning  Prints  will  not  be  returned.  Others  will  be  returned,  to- 

gether with  a brief  criticism,  if  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope  or 
label  be  sent  with  thc  prints. 

8.  Prints  must  reach  us  not  later  than  April  50th,  1905,  addressed 

The  Editor  of  The  Practical  Photographer 

(Gum-Bichromate  Printing  Competition), 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Pictorial  Work  of 
Charles  Moss. 
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By  THE  EDITOR. 

R.  CHARLES  MOSS  is  well  known  to 
every  student  of  pictorial  photography; 
or  perhaps  we  should  say  Mr.  Moss’s 
pictorial  work  holds  an  honoured  place 
in  the  front  rank.  Whenever  it  is  seen 
the  walls  of  an  exhibition  it 


on 


IS 


examined  and  appreciated  by  all  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  later  move- 
ment among  pictorialists,  for  it  shows  certain  signs 
of  vitality  and  un conventionalism  which  are  as 
refreshing  as  they  aie  daring  and  free. 

Mr.  Moss  was  born  not  very  far  away  from 
London.  As  a boy,  he  had  no  special  art  training, 
but  was  always  fond  of  drawing,  and  especially 
copying  with  pen  and  ink  the  illustrations  in  the 
journals  of  the  day.  At  that  time,  the  wood  cuts 
and  steel  engravings  were  not  quite  so  plentiful 
as  are  the  half-tone  reproductions  of  to-day ; and 
consequently,  people  had  time  to  look  at  such 
illustrations  quietly.  Whereas  with  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  illustrated  weeklies,  dailies,  and 
hourlies,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  asphixiated  by 
“ too  much  picture.”  Young  Moss  seems  to  have 
been  a little  unfortunate  in  his  school  drawing 
classes,  as  these  do  not  appear  to  have  had  a 
stimulating  or  encouraging  effect  in  the  direction 
of  educating  (^.e.,  out-drawing  and  guiding)  the 
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latent  talent.  Then  came  a time  when  the  spirit 
of  “young  England  made  for  sport,”  when  pencil 
and  pen  were  thrown  aside  for  the  oar,  the  bat  and 
other  implements  of  the  game.  But  when  cricket, 
football,  lacrosse,  and  the  other  sports  had  had 
their  turn,  then  came  the  beginning  of  photo- 
graphy. At  first  it  was  taken  up  more  “ for  fun  ” 
than  for  serious  picture  making.  But  a few  weeks 
with  the  camera  revived  the  slumbering  pictorial 
taste,  and  the  idea  of  serious  picture  making  took 
definite  form.  This  was  some  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  i)resent  the  camera  has 
been  consistently  employed  as  a tool  for  pictorial 
purposes,  or  with  that  end  in  view  ; and  with  w hat 
admirable  success  those  of  us  who  have  watched 
the  growth  of  pictorial  photography  know  full 
well.  But  Mr.  Moss  is  engagingly  modest,  and  in  a 
delightfully  chatty  letter  to  the  present  writer, 
says,  “ what  a long  time  ago ; and  how  little 
progress  has  been  made  ! If  I had  spent  the  first 
twelve  years  in  studying  nature,  and  the  last 
twelve  months  in  making  prints,  I should  hawe 
done  better.” 

In  another  part  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Moss  touches 
upon  a point  of  very  great  practical  interest. 
“We  are  accustomed,”  he  says,  “to  speak  of  the 
limitations  of  photography,  but  I am  convinced 
that  many  of  these  exist  because  no  photographer 
hitherto  has  been  strong  enough  to  break  through 
them.  The  more  the  means  of  control  are  given 
to  the  j)hotographer,  the  more  inducement  to  the 
artist  to  use  photography  as  his  means  of  expres- 
sion ; and,  just  as  there  will  be  more  necessity  for 
art  study,  so  will  more  be  given.” 

Here  we  have  a peep  behind  the  scenes,  and  with 
this  in  mind  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to 
understand  the  examples  which  Mr.  Moss  has 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  for  reproduction. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  among  the 
great  needs  of  present-day  photographers  we  must 
place  the  study  of  Nature’s  ever- varying  aspects. 
To  this  we  must  add  a wider  and  at  the  same  time 
a closer  study  of  painting,  engraving,  etching,  and 
allied  arts.  This  in  turn  will  bring  us  to  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  studies,  viz,^  pictorial 
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composition,  and  to  these  we  must  add  a careful 
painstaking  study  of  all  matters  of  technique  and 
craftsmanship,  so  that  we  may  not  only  cultivate 
pictorial  perception,  observation,  and  invention,  but 
also  be  able  to  make  the  hand  carry  out  what  the 
mind  has  designed. 

Mr.  Moss  works  from  small  originals,  that  is  to 
say,  he  uses  a 5 x 4 camera  and  half -plate  lens  for 
the  original  negative.  From  this  in  due  course  is 
made  an  enlarged  negative  on  bromide  paper. 
These  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  printed  in 
gum-bichromate.  Now  among  the  prejudiced  and 
ignorant,  there  is  a notion  abroad  that  those  who 
use  gum  as  a printing  process  do  so  either  because 
they  cannot  take  a decent  negative,  as  the  phrase 
is,  or  because  they  do  not  know  any  other  printing 
process.  Mr.  Moss  is  one  among  scores  of  other 
gum  printers  who  not  only  have  a thorough  grasp 
of  the  technics  of  several  other  printing  processes, 
but  in  times  past  have  been  known  as  experts  in 
these  other  methods.  Indeed  we  may  here  say 
that  among  the  Moss  pictures  herewith  reproduced, 
we  have  platinotype  and  Artigue  as  well  as  gum 
bichromate  prints,  and  that  the  sizes  of  the 
originals  vary  from  8 x 6 to  20  x 16. 

Mr.  Moss  is  a believer  in  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  For  his  own  part  he  contents  himself 
with  producing  some  half  dozen  or  so  pictures 
each  year  for  the  Salon;  and  as  regards  exhibitions, 
he  thinks  it  would  be  better  in  every  way  if  the 
number  of  frames  were  greatly  reduced,  and  each 
picture  hung  with  plenty  of  “elbow  room.”  He 
would  be  content  with  a gallery  of,  say,  fifty  or 
eighty  frames,  rather  than  the  two  or  three 
hundred,  as  is  often  the  case. 

It  is  the  fatal  facility  with  which  prints  “ of 
sorts  ” can  now-a-days  be  turned  out  by  half  a score 
self-doing-everything  processes  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  pictorial  progress.  If  each  print  required 
forethought,  care,  and  study,  we  should  have  less  in 
number  and  better  in  quality. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  “ cut  the  cackle  and  get  to 
the  ’osses.”  As  usual  we  add  a few  jottings  on 
the  pictures,  and  take  them  in  their  chronological 
order. 
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“ Sand-dunes.’" — Fig.  8.  The  original  of  this  is  an 
Artigue  print  made  about  ten  years  ago.  (For  the 
benefit  of  our  younger  readers  we  may  roughly 
explain  that  the  Artigue  process  is  more  or  less 
intermediate  between  “ gum  ” and  “ carbon).”  The 
simplicity  and  unsensational  nature  of  the  subject 
is  at  once  apparent.  We  also  see  that  the  artist, 
quite  rightly,  is  relying  chiefly  on  the  arrangement 
of  light  and  shade  to  enlist  our  interest.  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  chief  light  and  dark  towards 
the  central  region  is  here  exemplified,  and  shows 
the  force  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  topic  in 
some  of  our  previous  numbers. 

“The  Bend  of  the  River.’’ — Fig.  2.  In  this  case 
the  original  is  a platinotype,  and  well  illustrates 
fine  technique  in  this  beautiful  process.  This 
picture  is  a capital  example  of  careful  selection 
and  arrangement.  The  harmonious  lighting  of 
land  and  sky  parts  will  be  easily  perceived.  It  also 
shows  in  an  admirable  manner  what  is  often 
referred  to  as  “aerial  perspective.”  The  term  is 
somewhat  misleading,  and  often  misunderstood. 
In  brief  it  stands  for  the  effect  of  atmosphere  in 
altering,  not  the  shapes,  as  the  word  perspective 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  but,  the  relative  light 
and  shade  relationship  or  “ value  ” tones.  Thus, 
comparing  the  near  and  distant  trees,  we  perceive 
that  the  aerial  effect  is  to  make  the  deepest 
shadows  lighter  and  the  highest  lights  darker,  or 
in  other  words  to  reduce  the  sale  of  tones. 

“ Sunset.’’ — Fig.  7.  This  again  is  an  example  of 
the  Artigue  process,  and  well  shows  the  rich  and 
vigorous  range  of  tones  obtainable.  The  con- 
centration of  interest  by  means  of  bold  contrasts 
is  exemplified  and  justified.  As  our  attention  is 
thus  invited  to  the  sunset  effects,  the  other  parts 
are  wisely  kept  duly  subordinate,  but  not  entirely 
devoid  of  interest.  The  winding  lines  of  the 
roadway  greatly  help  in  carrying  the  eye  from  the 
foreground  towards  the  distance.  In  this  instance 
the  artist  is  relying  on  directness  and  boldness  of 
attack,  and  the  victory  is  with  him. 

“A  Suffolk  Staithe.’’— Fig.  4.  This  introduces 
gum  printing  to  our  notice.  We  have  selected  this 
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THE  PICTORIAL  WORK  OF  CHARLES  MOSS. 

example  because  it  shows  certain  sketch-like 
qualities  which  are  not  (easily  at  ^ any  ^ rate) 
obtainable  by  any  other  photographic  printing 
process. 

It  is  soon  brought  home  to  the  pictorially-minded 
photographer  that  the  lens  often  gives  us  far  more 
than  the  eye  sees,  or  at  any  rate  the  mind  takes  in. 

The  painter,  knowing  this,  quite  rightly  leaves  out 
a great  deal  of  what  an  ordinary  photograph 
would  include.  This  power  of  being  able  to  omit, 
to  leave  out,  to  subdue  and  blend,  enables  the 
painter  to  obtain  certain  effects  far  more  easily 
than  the  photograiDher.  It  is  this  power  of  leaving 
out  that  the  pictorial  photographer  longs  for  and 
finds  in  gum.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  so  many  pictorial  workers  have  taken  . 
up  this  printing  process. 

In  the  example  now  before  us  (fig.  4),  we  can 
see  at  a glance  the  sketch-like  character,  and  it 
will  not  require  any  very  great  effort  of  imagina- 
tion to  conjure  up  a P.O.P.  print  from  the  same 
negative.  The  latter  would  be  more  or  less 
unsatisfying  because  it  probably  would  show  every 
little  trivial  detail  in  the  half-wet  foreshore,  every 
line  of  rigging  on  the  boat,  every  brick  of  the 
cottage.  But  the  gum  print  gives  here  a softened 
line,  there  a broad  mass  of  shade,  and  so  on.  The 
whole  effect  is  suggestive  rather  than  repre- 
sentative, and  hence  there  is  room  for  the 
imagination  to  have  some  exercise. 

“The  Harbour  Bar.’’  — Fig.  1.  Here  is  a 
delightful  suggestion  of  a fresh  breeze  and  a touch 
of  light  to  give  a sparkle  to  the  dimpled  sea.  This 
picture  among  many  things  well  illustrates  the 
importance  that  a small  part  may  play.  On  the 
pier  end  we  see  a man  standing  with  his  back  to 
us.  The  whole  figure  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
pin’s  head.  If  now  we  cover  up  this  tiny  figure 
with  a bit  of  grey  paper  of  about  the  same  light 
and  shade  value  as  the  sea  in  the  distance  beyond, 
we  shall  at  once  feel  a loss.  The  two  vessels  and 
the  man  on  the  pier  end  form  a group  and  hold 
well  together,  but  take  away  the  man  and  we  have 
the  suggestion  of  two  separate  boats.  Again,  a 
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touch  of  sunlight  catches  his  shoulder.  Imagine 
this  touch  of  light  absent,  and  again  we  should 
find  the  harmony  of  light  and  shade  had  been 
altered. 

“Thunder  Clouds.” — Fig.  3.  Here  is  another 
example  which  appeals  to  us  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  effective  light  and  shade  in  the  sky,  and  distant 
portions  of  the  landscape.  The  student  will  not 
fail  to  notice  the  effective  arrangement  of  the  dark 
tree  against  a light  part  of  the  sky  and  cloud. 
The  winding  river  agreeably  leads  us  towards  the 
centre  of  the  picture. 

“ Wind  and  Rain.” — Fig.  5.  The  expression  of 
movement  by  a thing  like  a picture  which  does  not 
move  is  always  of  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  both 
memory  and  imagination.  The  artist  has  to  rely 
on  recalling  to  the  mind  or  memory  of  the 
spectator  certain  appearances.  In  this  case  we 
have  the  swaying,  swinging  tree  branches,  and 
hurrying,  scurrying  cloud.  Consistent  with  storms 
of  wind  and  rain,  the  scheme  of  lighting  has  been 
kept  in  subdued  tones. 

Evening  Light.  — Fig.  6.  This  picture  is  an 
appeal  to  our  sentimental  sympathies.  In  common 
with  several  other  of  our  reproductions,  this  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  original.  Size,  indeed,  has 
some  curious  and  subtle  effect  on  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, And  quite  apart  from  all  processes,  the 
same  picture  as  a 5 x 4 print  and  a 50  x 40  example 
are  two  very  different  things.  In  all  new  repro- 
ductions we  unfortunately  miss  the  largeness, 
boldness,  and  freedom  of  treatment  which  is  such 
an  attractive  character  in  all  Mr.  Moss’s  work. 

We  consider  ourselves  particularly  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  include  in  this  number,  which  is 
devoted  to  gum-bichromate  printing,  the  Avork  of 
so  well-known  a xoictorial  and  technical  expert  as 
Mr.  Moss ; and,  although  we  have  already  out-run 
our  usual  space  for  this  section  of  the  number,  yet 
we  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  to  Mr. 
Moss  our  very  hearty  thanks  for  his  kindness  and 
lending  his  originals  for  reproduction,  and  also  for 
the  valued  interest  and  help  afforded  in  various 
other  ways. 
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How  to  Commence 
Gum  Bichromate  Printing. 


By  J.  J.  WESTCOTT. 


lF, 


Materials. 


OR  those  who  have  not  yet  attempted 
Gum  Bichromate  Printing  this  article  is 
written  with  the  object  of  showing  the 
great  simplicity  of  the  process,  and  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  induce  many  readers 
to  take  up  this  most  fascinating  of  all 
printing  processes. 

The  materials  necessary  for  a first 
attempt  are  few  and  cheap,  the 
whole  costing  but  a few  shillings.  They  consist  of 
gum  arabic,  bichromate  of  potassium,  a mop  camel- 
hair  brush  for  coating,  a 3 or  4 in.  fiat  hog’s-hair 
brush  for  smoothing,  pigment,  paper,  and  a spray 
for  developing. 

^ c w Take  one  ounce  of  gum  arabic  in 
Oum  oolution.  dissolve  in  three  ounces 

of  cold  water.  This  is  best  done  by  wrapping  the 
gum  in  a piece  of  muslin  and  suspending  it  in  the 
water.  If  this  is  done  over  night  it  will  be  found 
to  have  dissolved  by  the  morning : the  muslin 
retaining  any  insoluble  portions  of  gum  and 
foreign  matter  often  to  be  found  mixed  therewith. 
If  stored  in  a well-corked  bottle  it  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  a considerable  time. 

Make  a saturated  solution  of  pot- 
assium bichromate.  This  is  prac- 
tically a 10%  solution,  and  is  best 
made  up  with  hot  water.  It  will 
keep  indefinitely. 

p.  , Either  moist  water  colours  in  tubes 

igments.  pans,  or  the  dry  powder  colours 

may  be  used.  The  beginner  is  recommended  to  use 
the  dry  colours  as  they  are  more  easily  measured. 
In  the  early  and  experimental  stages  of  working 
the  pigment  should  be  carefully  weighed, 
p All  papers  that  are  well  sized  can 

aper.  used.  Some  of  the  ordinary 

note-papers  will  be  found  to  work  admirably. 


Potassium 

Bichromate 

Solution. 
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Brushes* 


Sensitive 

Solution. 


especially  that  known  as  “ Parchment  Wove.”  It 
is  a fairly  smooth  j)aper  with  just  sufficient  grain 
to  hold  the  pigment  and  make  the  coating  easy. 
Very  smooth  papers  should  be  avoided  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  an  even  coating.  Stein- 
bach  is  another  very  good  paper  with  a beautiful 
grain  and  is  easy  to  work. 

One  large  mop  camel-hair  brush 
for  rough  coating  the  paper  ; one  3 
or  4 inch  wide  flat  hog’s-hair  varnish  brush  for 
smoothing. 

The  sensitive  solution  is  made  up 
as  follows : — 

|-oz.  Gum  solution. 

J-oz.  Bichromate  of  potassium  solution. 
To  this  add  30  grains  ivory  black.  The  pigment  is 
first  rubbed  down  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  gum  with  a palette  knife  or  old 
flexible  table  knife,  until  all  signs  of  grittiness 
disappear.  Add  the  remainder  of  the  gum  and  bi- 
chromate ; thoroughly  mix,  and  strain  through  a 
piece  of  fine  muslin. 

^ The  coating  of  the  paper  should  be 

oa  mg.  done  in  diffused  daylight  or  gas- 

light. Pin  the  paper  to  a drawing  board  with  a 
layer  or  two  of  blotting  paper  beneath,  an  inch  or 
two  larger  all  round  than  the  paper  to  be  coated. 
Dip  the  camel-hair  brush  in  the  sensitive  solution 
and  roughly  go  over  the  x^aper  from  left  to  right 
and  right  to  left.  Let  each  stroke  slightly  overlap 
the  previous  one.  Without  loss  of  time  take  up  the 
flat  hog’s-hair  brush  and  by  a series  of  firm  strokes 
drag  the  mixture  down  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
paper.  It  will  now  be  found  that  a series  of  straight 
lines  has  been  formed  by  the  brush.  These  must  at 
once  be  broken  by  other  brush  strokes  at  right 
angles  from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left,  but  with 
decreasing  force.  The  coating  should  now  be 
smooth,  but  if  the  gum  has  not  yet  set,  brushing 
should  be  continued  in  all  directions  by  holding 
the  brush  very  lightly  in  a vertical  position  and 
letting  the  tips  of  the  hairs  just  touch  the  surface 
of  the  paper.  Do  not  continue  the  brushing  after 
the  pigment  has  commenced  to  set. 

Should  the  coating  work  stiffly  and  it  is  found 
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impossible  to  smooth  out  the  lines  made  by  the 
brush,  there  is  probably  an  excess  of  gum.  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  coating  takes  some  time  to  set 
and  draws  up  into  small  transparent  patches,  then 
there  is  insufficient  gum  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  pigment. 

Pin  up  the  paper  to  dry  in  a dark-room,  or 
should  it  be  desired  to  use  it  immediately  it  can  be 
dried  before  the  fire.  When  hone  dry  the  paper 
should  be  stored  in  a calcium  tube,  and  will  then 
keep  in  good  working  condition  for  many  weeks. 

The  brushes  should  be  washed  immediately  after 
use,  for  if  the  sensitive  mixture  with  which  they 
are  impregnated  is  allowed  to  become  insoluble 
they  will  be  ruined  for  future  use. 

^ . The  class  of  negative  best  suited 

INcgative.  piocess  is  one  that  is  fairly 

thin  and  without  any  very  pronounced  contrasts — 
just  such  a negative  as  one  w^ould  make  for 
bromide  enlarging. 

p . . This  is  done  in  an  ordinary 

rrmling.  printing  frame  in  the  usual  way. 

As  there  is  only  a slight  visible  image  printing 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  an  actinometer, 
or  by  placing  a piece  of  P.O.P.  under  a negative  of 
similar  density;  and  if  the  paper  has  been  prepared 
as  stated  above  it  will  be  found  to  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  speed  as  P.O.P. 

^ , This  should  be  done  in  a good  light 

Development.  immediately  the  print  is  wetted 
it  becomes  insensitive  to  light. 

There  are  several  methods  of  development.  It 
may  be  automatic  by  simply  placing  the  print  face 
downwards  in  a deep  dish  of  cold  water,  and 
allowing  the  soluble  gum  and  pigment  to  be  dis- 
solved and  washed  out.  This  may  take  twenty 
minutes  or  several  hours,  according  to  the  depth 
of  printing.  Development  may  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  a spray.  The  latter  method  gives  the 
worker  great  control. 

The  form  of  spray  is  that  which  is  used  by  artists 
for  fixing  drawings,  and  may  be  obtained  of  any 
dealer  in  artist’s  materials.  Printing  for  this 
method  of  Development  should  be  carried  further 
than  that  for  automatic  development. 
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Spray 

Development. 


The  print  is  first  placed  in  a dish 
of  cold  water  and  allowed  to  soak 
for  about  one  minute.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  a piece  of  glass  or  ferrotype  plate, 
and  gently  sprayed.  The  spray  should  at  first  be 
held  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  print,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  force  until 
the  condition  of  the  print  has  been  ascertained. 
Should  the  image  not  appear  after  a short  time, 
the  print  is  returned  to  the  dish  of  water  and 
allowed  to  soak  for  a few  minutes.  As  the  spray  is 
somewhat  vigorous  in  its  action,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  a certain  amount  of  resistance  in  the  print. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  not  to  print  too  lightly,  or  a 
great  deal  of  the  power  of  control  will  be  lost. 

In  conjunction  with  the  fixing  spray  mentioned 
above,  a vulcanite  throat  spray  (to  be  obtained  of 
any  chemist)  is  very  useful.  It  is  not  so  powerful 
as  the  fixing  spray,  and  by  placing  the  nozzle  close 
up  to  the  print  one  is  enabled  to  locally  develop 
any  small  area. 

When  development  has  been  carried  far  enough 
the  print  is  hung  up  to  dry.  Should  a yellow  stain 
be  left  on  the  paper  by  the  bichromate,  it  can  be 
removed  by  immersing  the  print  in  a 5%  solution  of 
alum  for  about  ten  minutes. 

Let  not  the  beginner  be  discouraged  by  a few 
failures  which  he  is  almost  certain  to  encounter  at 
the  commencement  of  working,  but  persevere  until 
he  has  mastered  the  technical  part  of  the  process. 
The  development  of  a gum  print  will  then  be  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  photographic  work. 
Vide,  figs.  10  and  11. 


Deterioration. — If  the  paper  is  kept  too  long  or  in 
a damp  place  it  will  become  insensitive  or  fogged. 
If  the  yellow  stained  back  has  changed  colour  the 
paper  is  stale  and  useless. 

Advantages  of  Gum  Printing. — The  worker  has 
an  almost  unlimited  choice  of  papers  and  practically 
unlimited  choice  of  colours.  No  safe  edge,  no 
reversal  of  image  (as  in  carbon),  very  small  cost,  and 
a very  considerable  degree  of  control  in  development. 
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A Few  Notes  on  Gtim  Bichromate. 


By  ROBERT  DEMACHY. 


X 


-I 


HIS  is  the  elaborate  formula  on  which 
I started  to  try  gum  bichromate 
printing.  It  was  about  eleven  years 
ago,  I was  buying  some  hydroquinone 
at  a dealer’s,  and  complaining  at  the 
same  time  of  my  inability  to  secure 
the  proper  quality  of  blacks  with 
Igelatino-bromide  paper.  An  unknown  customer 
interrupted  me  and  asked  : “ Why  don’t  you 
try  Poitevin’s  gum  process,  that  M.  Rouille 
Ladeveze  has  been  using  lately  for  printing 
reproductions  of  engravings  ? It  is  easy  enough ; 
you  just  mix  together  some  gum  arabic,  some 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  a small  quantity  of 
moist  water-colour  pigment.  You  coat  any  sort 
of  drawing  paper  with  the  mixture,  print  and 
develop  with  cold  or  tepid  water.”  I bought  the 
required  materials  there  and  then,  and  next  morn- 
ing began  gum  bichromate  printing.  After  a week 
or  so  of  experimental  coating  and  developing,  I got 
a few  fair  results  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
London  Photographic  Salon. 

pj  - Now  I am  quite  certain  that  if 

ca  or  instead  of  meeting  my  concise  and 

oimp  icity.  unknown  friend,  I had  read  one  or 

two  papers  of  the  'same  order  as  most  of  the 
modern  treatises  on  gum,  I should  have  fled, 
appalled  by  the  tremendous  intricacies  of  the 
process. 

I do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  methods  expounded 
by  able  workers  in  this  paper.  The  right  formulae 
and  the  right  methods  are  those  that  produce  the 
desired  results,  of  whatever  style  these  may  be. 
I prefer  certain  qualities  in  gum  bichromate  prints, 
other  people  like  other  effects  better,  and  work 
accordingly.  It  is  just  a question  of  taste,  and  we 
may  all  be  right,  or  wrong.  But  I believe  I may, 
without  offending  anybody,  give  my  opinion, 
founded  on  the  work  of  several  years,  on  the 
simplification  of  purely  practical  points,  such  as  the 
choice  of  pigments,  for  example. 
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Tube  Pigments.  ^ nearly  all  English 

* workers  use  powdered  pigments, 

and  I quite  fail  to  understand  the  reason  of  the 
tremendous  waste  of  time  and  patience  that  this 
practice  entails.  If  I were  a new  hand  at  gum,  the 
sole  description  of  the  grinding,  moistening,  re- 
grinding, scraping,  and  exhaustive  fussing  over  a 
messy  slab  of  porcelain,  Avould  drive  away  all  desire 
to  join  the  ranks  of  gum  prophets.  Even  now  I 
know  that  after  having  spent  half-an-hour  in  close 
conjunction  with  a pestle  and  mortar,  I would  go 
no  further  that  day. 

Now  if  all  this  tiresome  palette  knife  business 
were  at  all  necessary,  I could  understand  a deter- 
mined man  going  through  it,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  least  necessary.  I have  tried  powders  and 
abandoned  them,  and  have  had  just  as  good,  if  not 
better  results  for  the  last  eleven  years  with  moist 
colour  tubes  of  the  most  ordinary  make.  Mr. 
Bremard,  Major  Puyo,  Mr.  Grimprel,  Hachette, 
Sollet,  Le  Begue,  Mile.  Laguarde  and  others  have 
never  used  anything  else,  and  do  not  want  to. 
People  will  say  that  honey  or  glycerine  are  present 
in  moist  colours.  What  if  they  are  ? so  that  their 
presence  is  not  harmful — and  it  is  not ; the  quality 
of  the  work  of  the  aforesaid  artists  proves  it. 

Fancy  AA^hat  a saving  of  time — two  or  three  little 
squirts  of  coloured  paste  in  a small  saucer — a liqueur 
glass  of  gum,  a little  bichromate,  a vigorous 
churning  with  a hard  brush  and  all  is  ready  for 
coating. 

Notice  that  the  measurement,  by  the  eye  only,  of 
the  length  of  the  tiny  serpent-like  cylinders  of 
moist  colour  is  easy  enough,  and  that  quite  sufficient 
accuracy  in  proportions  can  be  thus  obtained.  I 
knoAV,  for  example,  that  for  a given  quantity  of 
50%  gum  solution  a satisfactory  black  can  be 
produced  with  a cylinder  of  lampblack  three  times 
as  long  as  that  of  bistre  Avhich  is  squirted  alongside 
of  it. 

. Another  tedious  practice  which  is 

oi2ing.  generally  recommended  and  that  I 

have  never  found  it  necessary  to  use,  is  the  prelimin- 
ary sizing  of  the  paper.  I don’t  knoAV  if  it  is  because 
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the  proportion  of  gum  in  my  sensitive  mixture  is 
higher,  or  because  my  gum  is  less  acid  than  usual, 
but  I have  never  experienced  the  difficulty  in 
getting  pure  high-lights  at  will  that  many  gum 
experts  complain  of — though  I never  give  any 
additional  sizing  to  any  paper.  The  Canson  papers 
(aquarelle  et  la  vis),  the  Joynson,  Turkey  Mill, 
Michallet,  Ingres,  Lalanne,  Rives,  Tochon  Lepage, 
Dambricourt  papers  have  always  proved  quite 
satisfactory.  Even  the  Van  Gelder  papers,  which 
are  very  poorly  sized,  work  well  just  as  they 
are. 

So  here  are  two  so-called  necessary  operations, 
both  of  which  are  rather  long  and  complicated,  that 
are  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  most  gum  treatises 
and  that  can  be  put  aside  without  fear  of  endanger- 
ing in  any  way  the  beauty  of  the  final  print. 

^ Cl**  other  hand  I find  that 

Uum  :^olution.  ^ enough  has  been  said  of  the 

exaggerated  acidity  of  gum  solution.  Many  failures 
ascribed  to  insufficient  sizing,  false  proportions  or 
wrong  exposure  have  no  other  cause.  When  a gum 
solution  begins  to  get  stale — and  this  may  happen 
in  a few  days  or  a few  weeks  according  to 
circumstances, — its  normal  thickness  or  viscosity 
diminishes  proportionately  to  its  growing  degree  of 
acidity,  and  it  loses  its  solubility  in  equal  proportion. 
Result : — a much  thinner  sensitive  mixture, — a 
different  style  of  coating,  a strong  tendency  towards 
granularity,  staining  of  the  whites,  and  a sunken-in, 
dirty  appearance  of  the  final  print. 

Watch  your  gum  solution,  test  it  now  and  then 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  if  the  effervescence 
is  marked,  throw  half  of  the  stock  solution  away 
and  add  equal  quantity  of  fresh  solution  at  50%. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  the  difference  in  the 
results. 

There  are,  of  course,  minor  points  in  the  methods 
of  English  experts  which  differ  from  my  own  way 
of  working,  but  as  I have  said  before,  the  important 
thing  is  the  result,  and  I think  it  is  quite  useless  to 
discuss  theory  when  one  deals  with  a process,  the 
method  of  which  stands  or  falls  on  the  strength  of 
the  picture  it  has  helped  to  evolve. 
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Printing  in  Gum  Bichromate. 


By  C.  H.  HEWITT. 


R 

I 

I 


I 


PROPOSE  to  take  only  the  methods  which 
will  produce  a satisfactory  result  in  the 
^ j simplest  way.  The  beginner  wishes  to  know 
• — I the  quickest  way  to  the  production  of  a 
! * print.  The  worker  whose  interest  lies  in  the 

application  of  novel  methods  or  materials, 
the  technician  in  fact,  can  readily  work  on 
experimental  lines. 


Materials. 


The  materials  absolutely  necessary 
are  few.  In  the  simplest  case  they 
may  be  reduced  to  gum,  black  pigment,  potassium 
bichromate  and  paper,  with  the  aid  of  a brush  for 
coating  the  paper  and  cold  water  for  developing  the 
image.  In  actual  practice  they  are  increased  some- 
what ; e.g.,  various  kinds  and  colours  of  pigment, 
various  papers  and  sizing  mixtures  and  so  oni- 


p V arious  statements  have  been  made 

with  regard  to  the  gum,  some 
workers  recommending  the  best  while  others  say 
any  kind  will  serve.  I have  always  found  satis- 
factory results  to  be  obtained  with  a good  com- 
mercial sample  of  gum  acacia  (or  gum  arabic)  at 
1/6  to  2/-  per  pound.  Practically  the  only  caution 
necessary  is  that  the  gum  should  be  in  tears  and 
not  powdered.  The  working  mucilage  is  made  up 
by  placing  two  ounces  of  gum  in  five  ounces  of 
water.  Do  not  apply  heat  to  induce  solution,  but 
stir  occasionally  with  a glass  rod  until  the  mucilage 
is  even  in  thickness.  This  will  take  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  solution  will  be  less  liable  to  turn 
sour  than  if  the  use  of  hot  water  is  resorted  to. 
When  dissolved  the  mucilage  must  be  strained 
through  a piece  of  not  too  close  or  fine  muslin.  The 
kind  which  is  slightly  stiff  and  known  as  “ book 
muslin  ” I find  best,  and  the  7 ounces  should  pass 
through  in  3 or  4 minutes.  Do  not  add  any  pre- 
servative. I have  used  mucilage  several  weeks  old 
which  has  not  been  more  than  very  slightly  acid. 
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The  gum  works  better  when  it  has  been  made  up  as 
mucilage  two  or  three  weeks,  but  if  kept  till  it  has 
become  very  acid  it  tends  to  produce  prints  very 
liable  to  crack,  especially  if  a thin  paper  such  as 
Allonge  is  employed.  It  may  be  found  that  old 
gum  solution  gets  too  thin  for  working.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  in  viscidity  between  gum  mucilage 
8 or  10  weeks  old  and  that  freshly  made.  A method 
tending  to  uniformity  of  conditions  is  to  mix  one 
ounce  of  gum  in  two  and  a-half  of  water  and  add  it 
to  the  old  mvicilage  before  it  is  much  more  than 
half  used.  As  various  samples  of  gum  arable  work 
differently  it  is  well  to  purchase  a good  quantity  at 
a time,  say  a pound.  This  will  last  a considerable 
time  and  prevent  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
unknown  factor”  of  a fresh  sample.  A well-known 
gum  worker  told  me  that  after  getting  a fresh 
sample  of  gum  it  was  usually  a week  before  he  got 
a really  satisfactory  print. 

p , I have  found  none  equal  to  the 

W/Olours.  ordinary  powder-colours.  When  I 

commenced  gum  printing  I purchased  a penny- 
worth of  lamp  black — from  it  I have  made  scores 
of  prints  and  there  is  enough  to  make  scores  more. 
Ordinary  lamp  black  varies  greatly.  Some  samples 
are  more  like  fine  cinders  than  anything  else  and 
either  cannot  be  ground  up  with  the  mucilage  or 
take  a great  deal  of  time  to  grind.  The  black 
should  an  almost  impalpable  powder,  feeling 
something  like  flour  when  taken  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  Other  colours,  browns,  umbers,  and 
reds  are  not  nearly  so  easy  to  work,  and  I strongly 
recommend  all  printing  to  be  done  in  black  until  a 
fair  mastery  of  the  process  is  obtained.  When 
colours  are  wanted  they  may  be  obtained  at  the  oil 
shop  or  from  an  artist’s  colourman.  Most  of  the 
colournien  put  up  powder  colours  in  glass  tubes  or 
small  bottles  at  quite  cheap  rates.  The  quantity  of 
colour  used  is  very  small.  It  is  often  well  to  add 
just  a little  sienna  to  the  black  merely  to  take  off 
the  intense  blackness  and  make  it  a little  warmer 
without  being  actually  a brown  black. 

Ordinary  tube  water-colours  I have  not  found 
very  satisfactory.  They  are  also  comparatively 
expensive.  The  Syntonos  decorative  colours 
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seem  to  me  rather  finely  ground  and  the  browns 
if  used  alone  do  not  give  sufficient  body  in 
the  shadows.  They  are  valuable  when  mixed 
with  more  opaque  jiowder  colours.  I have 
found,  however,  that  certain  of  them  either  alone  or 
added  to  other  colours,  give  a coating  that  does  not 
always  take  quite  kindly  to  the  paper,  but  leaves  a 
multitude  of  tiny  little  circular  spots.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  got  over  by  careful  softening  with 
the  badger  softener,  using  it  as  a stippler,  but  it 
slightly  increases  the  difficulty  of  coating  the  paper. 
It  is  probably  due  to  the  gum  water  or  other  medium 
employed  in  grinding  the  pigment, 
p Any  hard  paper  may  be  used,  but 

apers.  -i.  well  to  adhere  to 

one  or  two  which  undoubtedly  work  well  and 
easily.  There  is  probably  no  paper  which  is  so  easy 
to  use  as  Michallet.  Ingres  resembles  it  very  close- 
ly. Both  of  these  papers  will  part  with  the  pigment 
readily,  and  as  the  surface  is  somewhat  rough  they 
are  easy  to  coat  evenly  with  the  pigment  mixture 
and  do  not  lose  the  half-tones  so  readily  as  a 
smoother  paper.  I have  rarely  got  a good  multiple 
print  on  Whatman,  though  some  workers  use 
Whatman  board  with  considerable  success.  Joyn- 
son  is  a good  paper  to  use.  In  multiple  printing, 
at  any  rate  up  to  10  x 12,  it  stretches  inappreciably 
and  it  is  thick  enough  to  lie  almost  flat  in  the  water, 
even  after  three  or  four  successive  printings.  Some 
of  the  thinner  papers  such  as  Ingres  or  Allonge 
tend  to  curl  up  both  in  development  and  (the 
opposite  way)  in  drying.  The  result  often  is  that 
the  print  damages  its  surface  whilst  in  the  cold 
water  for  development  and  again  is  liable  to  crack 
if  straightened  out  after  it  is  dry.  Many  of  the  cheap 
cartridge  papers  are  ca|)ital  papers  for  working. 
They  possess  a suitable  grain  if  chosen  carefully, 
^.c.,  a smooth  paper  should  be  rejected,  and  probably 
because  of  the  inferiority  of  the  cellulose  they 
are  well  sized.  I have  tried  various  kinds  of  paper 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  ledgers  and 
account  books.  These  may  be  got  in  odd  sheets 
from  account  book  makers,  avoiding  blue  papers, 
and  when  a good  sample  is  obtained  a few  dozen 
sheets  should  be  ordered.  Most  of  the  papers  of 
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this  class  are  hot-pressed  hand-made  papers,  but 
after  immersion  in  water  the  slight  glaze  disappears 
and  a pleasant  grain  takes  its  place.  The  “O.W.” 
paper  is  excellent.  If  the  hot-pressed  “ O.W.”  is 
used  it  should  be  soaked  in  water  and  dried  again 
before  coating.  This  gives  a little  tooth  and  makes 
coating  easier. 

«.  . Some  papers  need  sizing  to  enable 

them  to  part  entirely  with  the 
pigment  in  the  high-lights.  The  use  of  a heavily- 
sized  paper  such  as  single  transfer  carbon  support 
has  been  recommended.  I have  always  found  the 
efPect  with  such  paper  quite  unsatisfactory.  The 
surface  of  the  print  has  a treacly  appearance  that 
is  very  displeasing,  and  this  is  so  even  when  the 
proportion  of  gum  is  kept  small.  If  it  is  found  that 
a paper  which  is  being  tried  tends  to  give  dirty 
high-lights,  sizing  may  be  resorted  to.  Gelatine, 
gum,  or  arrowroot  may  be  employed. 


Gelatine  Sizing. 


Gelatine  (Coignet’s  sheet) 1 ounce. 

Water  a^bout 100  ounces. 


When  cold  this  should  make  a tremulous  jelly 
which  may  be  brushed  over  the  paper  or  applied 
with  a clean  sponge.  If  the  use  of  very  warm  water 
is  contemplated  in  development  a trace  of  potassium 
bichromate  may  he  added  to  render  the  sizing 
insoluble. 

' Gum  Sizing. 

Gum  arabic  ^ ounce. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Chrome  alum 3 grains. 

Brush  over  the  paper  with  a soft  brush  and  when 
dry  expose  to  light  before  coating  with  the  sensitive 
mixture. 

Arrowroot  Sizing. 


Bermuda  arrowroot J ounce. 

Water 16  ounces. 


Mix  cold  and  then  boil  until  thickened.  Allow  to 
cool  and  skin  and  brush  over  the  paper  with  a 
moderately  stiff  flat  hog-hair  brush. 

In  some  cases  it  is  an  advantage  to  print  flrst  on 
the  unsized  paper  securing  strength  in  the  main 
masses  and  then  to  size  the  paper  and  print  again 
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for  half-tones  and  detail  in  high-lights,  the  sizing 
preventing  undue  granularity  in  the  more  delicate 
portions.  It  may  be  taken  as  a broad  rule  that  as 
little  sizing  as  possible  should  be  done  so  as  to 
avoid,  especially  with  multiple  printing,  an  exces- 
sive glaze  on  the  print.  The  more  the  paper  is 
sized,  of  course,  the  lower  may  be  the  proportion  of 
gum,  within  limits. 

« ...  The  sensitizing  solution  is  usually 

ensi  1 er.  ^ cent,  solution  of  potassium 

bichromate.  This  is  practically  saturated  so  that 
either  one  ounce  of  the  bichromate  may  be  taken 
and  made  up  to  ten  ounces  with  hot  water,  or  some 
bichromate  may  be  put  into  a bottle  and  water 
added,  shaking  from  time  to  time  and  taking  care 
that  there  is  always  undissolved  salt  in  the  bottle. 

The  use  of  ammonium  bichromate  with  the 
addition  of  chromic  acid  is  sometimes  recommended. 
Two  separate  solutions — each  of  the  same  strength 
as  the  potassium  bichromate  given  above,  viz.,  10 
per  cent. — are  made  up  and  used  together  instead 
of  the  potassium  salt.  Some  workers  acidify  the 
ordinary  gum  mucilage  by  the  addition  of  citric 
acid,  but  this  needs  to  be  done  with  care  and  ten- 
tatively, or  prints  will  run  instead  of  drying  after 
development. 


..  The  quality  of  the  negative  em- 
Ihe  Negative,  ployed  for  gum  printing  is  quite  as 
important  as  in  any  other  printing  process.  In 
general  a thin  negative  is  the  best,  but  it  must 
possess  a delicate  scale  of  gradation.  If  negatives 
are  enlarged  from  transparencies  it  may  be  an 
advantage  to  make  two,  one  very  delicate  and  the 
other  much  more  plucky.  The  two  must  be  exactly 
the  same  size,  that  is,  made  one  after  the  other 
without  moving  any  part  of  the  enlarger,  so  that  in 
multiple  printing  the  print  will  register  accurately 
on  either  negative.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  get 
the  half-tones  and  the  high-lights  from  the  thinner 
negative  while,  if  necessary,  the  shadows  may  be 
strengthened  by  using  the  denser  plate.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  principle  employed  in  the  early  photo- 
gravure methods.  It  is  often  somewhat  difficult  in 
multiple  printing  from  a very  soft  negative  to  get 
the  shadows  sufficiently  deeply  printed  for  the  coat- 
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ing  to  hold  well  to  the  paper,  without  necessitating 
brushing  to  remove  it  on  the  half-tones  or  lesser 
lights  where  it  is  not  wanted.  Mineral  paper  may 
often  he  used  on  the  back  of  the  negative  with 
advantage,  and  black  lead  applied  to  lighten  parts. 


Brushes. 


Brushes  are  required  for  coating 
the  paper  and  for  development. 
They  have  often  been  described.  I use  a flat  hog- 
hair  brush  for  spreading  the  sensitive  mixture  and 
a round  badger  softener  instead  of  a larger  and  flat 
one.  It  has  proved  quite  efficient  for  prints  up  to 
15  X 12,  and  is  much  less  expensive  than  the  broad 
flat  softeners.  Brushes  for  development  vary 
largely  according  to  the  worker’s  ideas.  To  begin 
with,  I would  suggest  a flat  camel-hair  brush  about 
an  inch  and  a half  wide,  and  one  or  two  sable 
pencils  or  round  camel-hair  brushes,  say  goose  and 
swan.  Three  hog-hair  brushes  will  also  be  useful, 
one  a round  brush  about  the  same  size  as  the  goose 
sable,  another  flat  and  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
the  third  flat  and  an  inch  in  width,  which  may  be 
cut  down  till  the  bristles  are  half  their  original 
length.  This  will  be  useful  for  removing  the  colour 
entirely  in  vignettes.  Other  brushes  may  be  bought 
according  to  the  worker’s  individual  requirements 
as  work  progresses. 


Slab  and 
Palette  Knife 
or  Muller. 


Some  sort  of  slab  will  be  necessary 
on  which  to  grind  the  colour  with 
the  mucilage,  and  the  simplest  and 
handiest  is  a sheet  of  ground  opal 
glass.  For  grinding,  a large  broad  palette  knife  is 
satisfactory,  but  if  the  colour  is  inclined  to  be  coarse 
or  gritty,  or  if  very  fine  grinding  is  required,  a 
small  glass  muller  must  be  employed. 


Spray. 


The  use  of  a spray  is  to  be  recom- 
mended as  coming  between  “ wash- 
ing down”  and  brush  development.  It  is  not  so 
liable  to  utterly  spoil  a print  as  the  use  of  a brush 
in  the  hands  of  a beginner,  and  yet  it  may  be 
applied  more  locally  than  water  from  the  household 
tap.  A good  strong  “ bellows  ” may  be  obtained 
from  almost  any  hairdresser  for  about  half  a crown, 
and  attached  to  the  usual  spraying  bottle.  Or  the 
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whole  may  be  purchased  together.  The  small 
scent  spray  proper  is  quite  inadequate.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  able  to  send  a somewhat  forcible 
spray  from  a good  distance,  or  uneven  markings 
will  often  result. 


Dishes  and 
Easels. 


The  dishes  required  are  tin  or 
porcelain  a size  larger  than  the 
prints,  i.e.,  15  x 12  for  12  x 10  prints, 
for  ease  of  handling.  They  should  be  fairly  deep. 
A firm  easel  on  which  to  rest  the  sheet  of  glass  on 
which  the  wet  print  is  laid,  is  very  useful  during 
spray  or  brush  development.  Another  easel,  either 
the  ordinary  form  or  a small  table  easel  is  useful  on 
which  to  set  the  print  pinned  to  a board,  so  that  it 
may  be  examined  and  any  high-lights  picked  out, 
or  other  modifications  made  while  the  gum  is  in  a 
moist  condition. 


...  , As  a reasonably  correct  exposure 

Actinometcr.  method  of  development 

decided  upon  is  almost  essential,  an  actinometer 
should  be  employed,  and  careful  notes  kept  of  the 
print,  strength  and  colour  of  the  pigment  coating, 
tint  of  actinometer  and  the  effect  secured  on  de- 
velopment. In  this  way  exposure  becomes  more 
and  more  a matter  of  exactitude. 


The  Sensitive 
Mixture. 


In  my  hands  the  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory  method  of  coating  the 
paper  is  to  mix  the  gum,  pigment 
and  sensitizer  together,  and  apply  to  the  plain 
paper.  I have  tried  the  previous  immersion  of  the 
paper  in  the  i3otassium  bichromate  solution,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  such  satisfactory 
prints  by  that  method,  and  in  any  case  it  neces- 
sitates an  extra  operation.  Commence  with  black 
pigment.  Weigh  out  4 grains  of  the  powder,  place 
it  on  a sheet  of  ground  opal  glass ; measure  half  an 
ounce  of  the  mucilage  ; add  some  of  it  to  the 
powder  colour,  and  mix  with  a palette  knife  or  broad 
spatula.  At  first  the  powder  will  appear  slightly 
gritty,  but  in  two  or  three  minutes  it  will  work 
smoothly  and  the  black  mass  will  be  of  a treacly 
consistency.  More  gum  may  then  be  added  until 
the  whole  of  the  half  ounce  is  used,  and  the  mixture 
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may  be  spooned  up  with  the  spatula  into  a cup  or 
jar.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate  is  now  added,  and  the  whole 
thoroughly  well  stirred.  Before  commencing  to 
coat  the  sheet  of  drawing  paper  it  is  well  to  apply 
a little  of  the  mixture  to  a sheet  of  white  paper  to 
ascertain  whether  the  opacity  is  right.  Powder 
colour  varies  in  density,  and  four  grains  is  a rather 
awkward  quantity  to  weigh  out  with  the  average 
pair  of  scales,  so  it  is  quite  possible  the  mixture 
may  contain  too  much  colour.  Experience  alone 
will  determine  the  correct  opacity.  For  a print  in 
one  printing  the  amount  of  colour  may  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  if  multiple  printing  be 
decided  upon.  Should  it  be  found  on  trying  the 
mixture  that  the  coating  be  too  heavy  or  opaque, 
a little  more  gum  and  potassium  bichromate  must 
be  added  in  equal  proportions,  and  after  stirring, 
the  mixture  again  tried.  The  proportions  given 
will  be  found  those  best  for  early  attempts.  Later 
on  they  may  be  varied.  More  gum  for  instance 
will  tend  to  produce  harder  results.  If  the  sensitizer 
is  reduced  or  diluted  with  water,  the  pigment  coat- 
ing will  be  slower,  and  in  this  way  the  paper  may 
be  made  of  such  a degree  of  sensitiveness  as  to  take 
all  day  to  print.  This  may  be  an  advantage  to  those 
who  wish  to  leave  a frame  out  in  a north  window 
while  they  are  at  business. 

p ..  The  sheet  of  paper  to  be  coated 

\j/oa  ing  should  be  cut  larger  than  the  neg- 

thcrapcr.  14"xl2"  for  a 12"xl0" 

print  so  that  there  is  a margin  of  an  inch  all  ronnd. 
The  tendency  to  uneven  coating  is  much  greater 
at  the  edges  of  the  paper,  and  this  precaution  pre- 
serves the  margins  of  the  picture  from  uneven 
markings.  Of  course  it  entails  the  use  of  a printing 
frame  with  plate-glass  front  a size  larger  than  the 
negative  being  printed.  Having  cut  the  sheet  of 
paper  to  size  it  is  pinned  down  with  glass-headed 
push  pins  to  a drawing  board  on  which  has  been 
laid  a single  sheet  of  uncreased  newspaper  or  a 
sheet  of  blotting  paper.  The  sensitive  pigmented 
gum  mixture  is  now  smeared  over  the  paper  with 
the  flat  hog-hair  brush  as  rapidly  as  possible,  taking 
care  not  to  apply  an  excessive  quantity.  On  the 
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other  hand  sufficient  to  give  a free  coating  must  be 
applied.  If  the  quantity  is  stinted  the  colour  tends 
to  work  into  the  fibre  of  the  paper  and  will  not  dis- 
solve away  freely  on  unexposed  portions  during 
subsequent  development.  After  one  or  two  sheets 
have  been  coated  the  correct  quantity  to  apply  will  be 
felt  without  any  difficulty.  The  flat  hog-hair  coating 
brush  should  now  be  passed  from  end  to  end  of  the 
sheet  of  paper  and  then  across  the  sheet  from  side 
to  side,  when  the  coating  will  be  found  to  be  getting 
fairly  even.  Now  lay  down  the  coating  brush  and 
taking  up  the  badger  softener  draw  it  lightly  over 
the  sheet,  holding  the  brush  in  a vertical  position 
and  allowing  merely  the  tips  of  the  bristles  to  drag 
on  the  gum  coating.  After  doing  this  in  one 
direction  repeat  the  process  in  the  opposite  direction 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  coating  is  becoming 
even.  If  any  darker  patches  occur,  and  they  often 
do,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the  badger  softener 
as  a stippler,  still  holding  it  vertically  but  dabbing  it 
on  to  the  paper  instead  of  drawing  it  along.  This 
will  be  found  to  give  a distinctly  granular  effect  to 
the  coated  paper,  but  the  longer  the  dabbing  is  con- 
tinued the  finer  the  grain  becomes,  and  if  the 
process  is  gone  through  rapidly  the  dragging  may 
be  again  resorted  to  and  the  granularity  almost 
entirely  removed. 

1^  . The  paper  should  then  be  removed 

rying,  from  the  board  and  either  pinned 

up  in  the  dark-room  or  in  a cupboard  to  dry  spon- 
taneously or  carefully  dried  over  a gas  ring  or  in 
front  of  a fire.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  scorch 
the  paper. 

Care  also  must  be  taken  in  multiple 
printing,  or  the  paper  may  be  dried 
more  at  one  coating  than  at 
another  when  there  will  be  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  correct  registration.  On  the 
other  hand  this  may  be  turned  to  advantage  in 
some  cases.  The  paper  usually  contracts  slightly 
after  the  first  printing,  so  that  if  for  the  first  print- 
ing the  paper  is  made  very  dry,  the  contraction  is 
likely  to  be  slight  and  if  a little  more  moisture  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  the  second  printing  this  con- 
traction will  be  counteracted.  Of  course  the  paper 
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must  be  what  is  usually  termed  dry,  or  the  coating 
will  adhere  to  the  negative,  moreover  a damp 
coating  is  almost  insensitive. 

« , . » The  difference  in  length  between  a 

otretchmg  ot  sheet  of  paper  dry  and  almost  dry 
rapers.  jg  very  considerable,  and  a little 

dodging  in  this  way  will  usually  enable  perfect 
registration  to  be  obtained.  I have  found  a con- 
siderable difference  in  the  contraction  or  stretching 
of  papers.  Joynson’s  paper  contracts  very  little 
indeed,  while  Michallet  and  Ingres  contract  con- 
siderably. Allonge  I have  found  vary  very  little  in 
the  various  printings. 

p . Having  coated  and  dried  the  paper, 

rrmtmg.  next  step  is  the  printing.  As  a 

preliminary  experiment  it  is  well  to  put  out  a 
similar  negative  with  a piece  of  P.O.P.  exposed 
behind  it,  and  regard  the  gum  print  sufficiently 
exposed  when  the  P.O.P.  is  printed.  At  the  same 
time  a piece  of  P.O.P.  may  be  placed  in  the  print 
meter  or  actinometer  so  that  a definite  test  number 
may  be  ascertained  as  a basis  for  further  exposures. 
It  will  be  found  that  strong  coatings  require  rather 
fuller  printing,  while  such  colours  as  browns  and 
reds  need  nearly  twice  as  much  exposure  as  a 
black  print. 

^ . After  printing,  the  exposed  paper 

Development.  -g  pi^^^ed  face  down  in  a large  dish 
or  tank  of  cold  water,,  and  left  alone  for,  say,  ten 
minutes.  If  it  is  then  gently  lifted  up  it  will  be 
found  that  the  colour  is  dissolving  away  from  the 
high-lights. 

p.  In  first  experiments  it  may  be  well 

oa  mg.  simply  leave  the  print  lying  face 

down  on  the  water  until  the  image  is  pretty  well 
developed,  and  then  remove  the  print  and  pin  it  up 
to  dry.  K second  print  may  then  be  made,  but 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  develop  automatically  it 
may  be  taken  from  the  water  and  laid  face  up- 
wards on  a sheet  of  glass,  and  water  from  the  tap 
allowed  to  flow  over  it,  not  in  a direct  jet  on  to  the 
print,  but  on  to  the  glass  at  the  edge,  the  water 
flowing  thence  across  the  print.  If  the  exposure 
has  been  about  correct  this  flowing  over  of  the 
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water  should  almost  complete  development.  Some 
parts  of  the  picture  may,  however,  be  still  too  dark. 

Jet  from  With  great  care  a gentle  stream  of 

A ^ water  direct  from  the  tap  may  be 

ap  an  v..pray.  these  portions. 

Better  still  will  be  found  the  use  of  the  spray, 
carefully  employed  so  as  not  to  iDroduce  uneven 
markings.  If  a print  is  to  be  locally  treated  in  this 
way,  that  is  the  values  corrected  by  the  local  action 
of  water  or  the  spray,  the  exposure  should  be  about 
ten  per  cent,  longer  than  for  simple  development 
by  soaking. 

TO  « Still  further  control  may  be  exer- 

^ . cised  on  the  values  and  on  the 

development.  employment  of 

brushes  in  development.  For  brush  development 
the  exposure  should  be  increased  twenty-five  per 
cent,  instead  of  ten  as  for  spray  development.  It 
will  be  much  longer  before  any  sign  of  an  image 
appears  when  the  print  is  soaked,  but  if  patience  is 
exercised,  or  if  a soft  camel-hair  brush  is  cautiously 
applied  to  the  print  while  it  is  kept  under  water 
the  outlines  will  begin  to  appear.  The  amount  of 
light  action  will  largely  determine  the  method  of 
development  possible.  If  the  print  is  not  very 
fully  exposed  it  may  be  better  to  allow  it  to  develop 
somewhat  automatically,  soaking  it  for  awhile  and 
then  allowing  water  from  the  taj3  to  run  over  it. 
Then  after  the  image  is  well  out  place  the  print 
supported  on  a sheet  of  glass  on  an  easel,  when 
parts  which  require  it  may  be  cautiously  lightened 
by  means  of  a soft  camel-hair  or  sable  brush  of 
suitable  size. 


Hog-hair 

Brushes. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exposure 
has  been  very  full,  and  the  subject 
is  one  which  lends  itself  to  fairly 
vigorous  handling,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to 
bring  away  the  colour  with  the  comparatively  stiff 
hog-hair  brushes.  In  this  way  the  print^  can  be 
worked  upon  over  and  over  again,  the  friction  with 
the  stiff  brush  removing  the  partially  softened 
gum  and  pigment.  The  values  are,  of  course, 
corrected  by  the  worker  as  he  thinks  best,  but 
compaiatively  vigorous  treatment  may  be  used. 
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Single 

Printings. 


I would  suggest  that  the  beginner 
in  gum  printing  should  commence 
with  fairly  thin  coatings,  employing 


from  two  to  four  grains  of  black,  and  as  experience 
is  gained,  increasing  the  amount  of  pigment  until 
the  coating  is  sufficiently  dense  to  give  full  strength 
to  the  shadows.  When  coatings  of  considerable 
density  are  used  the  difficulty  is  to  get  gradation 
in  both  shadows  and  high-lights  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  print  is  exposed  long  enough  to  hold  the 
detail  in  the  lighter  portions  there  is  a tendency  to 
heavy  shadows  with  little  gradation.  If  the 
exposure  is  short  the  shadows  come  better,  but  the 
high-lights  wash  ofp  and  are  harsh.  Printing  must 
be  long  enough  to  give  the  high-lights  their  fair 
share  of  modelling,  and  the  spray  may  be  resorted 
to  as  a means  of  reducing  the  depth  of  deposit  in 
the  shadows.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  spray  so  that  the  much  more  delicate 
half-tones  are  not  washed  away. 


dry.  A soft  camel-hair  brush  will  usually  answer 
and  the  delicate  surface  of  the  semi-fluid  gum 
coating  must  be  very  lightly  touched,  or  it  will  be 
removed  entirely  and  a white  spot  produced.  If 
the  print  is  still  covered  on  its  surface  with  a film 
of  water  and  the  gum  is  touched,  the  water  is 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  remove  the  gum 
entirely  from  the  spot  touched.  As  this  suiface 
water  drains  and  dries  off,  the  gum  gets  more  and 
more  plastic  or  tenacious,  and  consequently  part 
may  be  removed  and  the  tone  lightened.  The  use 
of  a mixture  of  chromic  acid  and  ammonium  bichro- 
mate is  generally  found  to  give  a tougher  film  and 
one  less  likely  to  come  away  entirely  from  the 
paper  when  touched  with  the  brush. 

In  certain  cases  and  perhaps  more  particularly 
with  figure  subjects  or  heads,  what  is  called  a 
“ sketchy  effect  ” is  sometimes  desired.  When  the 
paper  is  required  to  be  almost  white  or  free  from 
any  pigment  a good  stiff  hog-hair  brush  may  be 
used  while  the  print  is  being  developed  and  the 
margins  cleaned  or  vignetted  as  desired.  The 


Where  some  after  brush  work  is 
required  it  must  be  done  after  the 


print  is  free  from  surface  water  and  is  beginning  to 
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softening  or  graduating  between  the  dark  portions 
of  background,  say,  and  the  cleaned  margins  must 
be  done  after  the  print  has  commenced  to  dry,  so 
that  not  all,  but  only  part  of  the  pigmented  film  is 
removed. 


Multiple 

Printing. 


In  many  cases  the  ordinary  worker 
will  find  that  to  get  the  extended 
range  of  gradation  he  desires  it 
will  be  necessary  to  employ  the  multiple  printing 
method,  now  to  be  described.  Multiple  print- 
ing may  mean  any  number  of  coatings  and 
printings  from  two  upwards.  In  its  simplest  form 
the  pigment  mixture  is  fairly  dense  and  the  first 
print  on  development  will  be  found  to  possess 
strength  and  fairly  good  gradation  in  the  shadows, 
but  the  high-lights  will  be  hard  and  devoid  of 
detail  and  gradation.  After  drying,  a second  coating 
of  pigment  is  given,  the  proportion  of  colour  being 
much  less.  The  print  is  carefully  placed  in  register 
on  the  negative  and  again  printed  somewhat  fully. 
Many  methods  have  been  suggested  for  securing 
good  registration  of  the  paper  on  the  negative  for 
the  record  or  subsequent  printings.  I have  found 
it  fairly  easy  to  register  prints  up  to  15  in.  x 12  in. 
by  hand,  simply  holding  negative  and  recoated  print 
up  to  the  light,  and  adjusting  the  one  to  the  other. 
In  early  trials  the  method  of  cementing  the  paper 
to  a slate  or  a sheet  of  zinc  is  apt  to  be  expensive, 
as  many  waste  prints  are  made  and  the  gutta-percha 
tissue  is  not  very  cheap.  This  method  must  be 
used  for  large  sizes  however.  A sheet  of  thin 
smooth  zinc  the  size  of  the  negative  is  obtained 
and  a sheet  of  gutta-percha  tissue  is  laid  on  the 
zinc,  placing  the  paper  on  that  again,  and  then  with 
another  thin  sheet  of  clean  paper  as  a protection, 
the  three  are  cemented  together  by  passing  a warm 
flat-iron  over  the  whole,  the  heat  softening  the 
gutta-percha  and  causing  adhesion.  The  zinc  with 
its  adherent  paper  ‘and  the  negative  are  then 
always  pushed  into  the  same  corner  of  the  printing 
frame.  On  development  the  second  printing  will 
be  found  to  have  produced  the  gradations  in  the 
high-lights  and  lighter  half-tones  while  it  has  not 
materially  increased  the  strength  of  the  shadows. 
It  may  happen  that  the  shadows  require  some  dark 
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Celluloid 

Varnish. 


touches,  and  if  this  is  the  case  another  coating  may 
be  given  to  the  print  and  the  exposure  to  light  may 
be  somewhat  short,  so  that  the  coating  will  dissolve 
away  everywhere  except  in  the  darkest  tones. 
This  gives  roughly  the  essence  of  the  multiple 
method  of  printing,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
many  modifications  may  be  made  and  within  limits 
any  number  of  printings  given  until  the  required 
effect  is  obtained.  The  great  desideratum  is  to 
know  exactly  what  is  required. 

Should  any  difficulty  be  experienced 
through  stretching  or  contraction 
of  the  paper,  the  method  of  satu- 
rating the  fibre  with  some  substance  which  will 
render  it  impermeable  to  moisture  may  be  tried. 
Celluloid  varnish  diluted  with  amyl  acetate  answers 
well,  and  the  paper  must  be  not  merely  brushed 
with  this  but  actually  immersed  in  it.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  paper  is  practically  unchanged  after 
drying,  there  is  no  stretching  when  wet  or  con- 
traction on  drying,  and  the  necessity  for  any  sizing 
disappears  altogether.  Care  should  be  taken,  as 
the  varnish  is  very  inflammable,  and  some  economy 
is  necessary  as  it  is  not  by  any  means  cheap. 
rwy,  . . I have  found  with  the  majority  of 

negatives  the  best  method  is  as 
° ■ follows.  Aim  as  in  single  printing 

to  get  a really  good  first  print.  Have  as  good  a 
negative  as  it  is  possible  to  produce  and,  if  neces- 
sary, correct  the  tones  by  the  means  usually 
adopted,  matt  varnish  or  mineral  paper  with 
powdered  crayon  or  lead  pencil  applied.  Take  for 
the  first  printing  a coating  mixture  fairly  strong  in 
pigment,  and  print  fully  but  not  excessively. 
Development  should  just  commence  in  the  lighter 
tones  on  15  or  20  minutes’  immersion  in  cold  water, 
and  the  coating  should,  at  this  stage,  stand  careful 
brushing  with  the  tips  of  a broad  camel-hair  brush 
under  tvater.  Very  cautiously  this  method  of 
development  may  be  continued,  using  the  brush 
locally  to  lighten  parts  as  required,  until  the  picture 
in  its  main  masses  is  just  about  what  is  required. 
It  should  then  be  removed  from  the  water  and 
allowed  to  drain,  still  being  laid  face  upwards  on  a 
sheet  of  glass.  When  the  surface  water  has  drained 
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off  the  print  is  ready  for  any  local  brush  treatment, 
which  may  be  done  with  a medium  size  sable  or 
camel-hair  brush,  the  touches  being  made  with  a 
nearly  dry  brush.  It  will  be  found  that  the  colour 
may  be  blended  on  the  surface  of  the  print,  con- 
trasts softened  by  carrying  dark  colour  over  on  to 
light  patches,  so  securing  breadth  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  detail.  Any  parts  which  are 
too  dark,  parts  too  small  to  be  effectively  and  neatly 
lightened  with  the  broad  brush  while  the  print  was 
under  water,  may  now  be  lightened  with  the  small 
brush,  and  a general  correction  of  the  tone  values 
effected.  This  work  must  be  done  delicately  and 
yet  rapidly,  for  the  surface  of  the  print  is  rapidly 
drying,  and  it  must  on  no  account  be  wetted  again 
during  the  process. 

w L*  however,  it  is  found  impossible 

A ler-WorKmg,  corrections  made  before 

the  print  is  dry  it  may  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly 
away  from  the  light  and  may  then  be  again  wetted, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  pigment  will  be 
sufficiently  softened  to  allow  of  further  work  with 
a somewhat  stiffer  brush,  such  as  a hog-hair.  This 
needs  to  be  carefully  done,  or  coarse,  scratchy 
markings  are  liable  to  result. 

. - The  first  print  when  completed 

Appearance  ol  gPould  in  general  be  something 
rirst  rrint.  desired  result.  In  other 

words  if  the  print  is  a long  way  from  what  is 
wanted,  it  may  be  quicker  and  easier  to  start  afresh 
than  to  attempt  to  work  up  the  inferior  result. 
Second  and  third  printings  should  do  little  more 
than  complete  the  light  gradation  or  strengthen 
shadows,  or  otherwise  correct  tone  relationship. 

« - Under  most  circumstances  the 

1 he  pccond  second  coating  will  be  one  contain- 
L/oatmg,  much  less  pigment  than  the 

first.  The  beginner  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  lay 
the  second  coating  than  the  first,  and  with  every 
successive  coating  this  difficulty  increases.  As  each 
successive  coating  has  the  same  effect  as  a sizing  on 
the  paper,  the  point  which  immediately  occurs  is, 
that  the  proportion  of  gum  in  the  later  coatings 
may  be  kept  rather  lower.  At  the  same  time,  if 
too  low,  the  tendency  to  stain  the  paper  in  any  of 
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the  very  lightest  portions  will  be  great.  One  part 
mucilage,  one  part  sensitizer,  and  one  part  water  is 
perhaps  the  limit  to  which  it  is  wise  to  go. 

P The  exposure  of  the  second  coating 

Exposure.  constitutes  a difficulty.  Assuming 

a thin  coating,  which  is  to  be  printed  deeply  in 
order  to  complete  the  scale  of  gradation  in  the 
high-lights,  we  must  print  sufficiently  to  hold  some 
of  the  coating  everywhere,  but  yet  the  gum  must 
be  soft  enough  on  development  to  allow  of  its  com- 
plete removal  by  the  application  of  a sable  brush 
from  any  lights  which  are  required  to  be  almost 
pure  paper.  Over-exposure  leaves  the  picture 
muddy,  and  if  a stiff  brush  is  used  for  development 
excessive  coarseness  is  likely  to  show  itself.  On 
the  other  hand  under-printing  allows  the  coating 
to  dissolve  away  from  the  lighter  tones,  and  the 
print,  slightly  hard  before,  is  made  harder  still. 
Experience  alone  will  enable  the  gum  worker  to 
secure  the  proper  exposure,  and,  as  in  ail  other 
photographic  work,  exposure  is  the  main  point, 
speaking,  of  course,  of  the  technical  side  of  the 
matter. 

TK  TK*  A shadows  require  a little 

e i\ir  strengthening,  or  if  any  modific- 

oa  ing.  ations  of  tone  are  deemed  necessary, 

a third  coating  must  be  given,  but  it  will  be  one 
with  very  little  colour.  Supposing  the  first  coating 
contained  5 grains  of  lamp  black  to  the  ^ ounce  of 
mucilage  and  J ounce  of  sensitizer,  the  third  coating 
will  probably  require  not  more  than  one  grain  and 
perhaps  less  than  this.  Care  must  again  be  taken 
in  laying  the  coating  that  no  uneven  marks  occur. 
If  mere  strengthening  of  the  shadows  is  to  be  done 
the  printing  will  be  uncontrolled  but  somewhat 
light.  Some  parts  may  be  considered  deep  enough 
and  it  may  be  well  to  mask  these  with  brown  paper 
during  the  printing,  though  in  any  case  the  colour 
should  be  soft  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  brushed 
off  entirely  during  development.  The  aim  in  ex- 
posure should  be  to  give  long  enough  to  hold  the 
coating  in  the  shadows,  but  to  allow  it  to  develop 
away  quite  freely  in  the  half-tones  and  high-lights. 
Here  again,  over-j)rinting  v/ill  result  in  a general 
heaviness  of  the  shadows  and  half-shadows,  while 
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Running  of 
the  Gum  after 
Development. 


under  printing  will  leave  the  gum  in  such  a soft 
and  almost  soluble  condition  as  to  run  after  the 
print  is  pinned  up  to  dry. 

If  there  appears  any  slight  tendency 
of  the  gum  to  run  after  develop- 
ment the  print  should  be  dried 
lying  flat  on  a sheet  of  glass  or  on 
a piece  of  blotting  paper  laid  on  a drawing  board. 
With  many  subjects  a slight  running  is  a distinct 
improvement,  the  softening  of  outlines  and  blend- 
ing of  tones  helping  the  effect  of  atmosphere.  With 
prints  which  have  had  the  minimum  exposure  and 
have  developed  freely,  the  running  ma}^  be  so  great 
that  the  developed  image  will  run  into  pools  during 
drying.  If  this  is  observed  the  only  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  is  to  immerse 
the  print  in  water  again  and  wash  off  the  whole  of 
that  particular  coating.  Gentle  friction  with  a soft 
brush  or  a very  soft  sponge  will  ensure  the  total 
removal,  but  as  a rule  simple  washing  under  the 
tap  will  be  sufficient.  The  print  must  then  be  dried 
and  again  coated,  taking  care  that  printing  is 
carried  further  the  next  time  so  that  the  trouble 
does  not  recur. 

^ - I have  assumed  the  first  print  to  be 

M A rather  hard,  that  is,  almost  strong 

Memods.  enough  in  the  shadows  but  some- 

what lacking  gradation  in  the  high-lights,  the 
second  printing  being  full — on  a thin  coating — to 
supply  the  lighter  tones.  If  the  first  printing  is  full 
and  the  paper  a rough  one,  such  as  Michallet  or 
“ O.W.,”  it  may  be  that  the  gradations  in  the  high- 
lights are  sufficiently  present,  and  that  the  print 
will  merely  require  a little  building  up  in  the  deeper 
shadows  to  extend  the  range  of  gradation.  The  two 
prints.  Figs.  12  and  13,  were  coated  on  the  same 
paper  and  with  the  same  density  of  pigment 
mixture,  but  12  was  not  very  fully  printed  and 
simply  washed  down  in  development.  The  result 
is  a rather  harsh  print  which  shows  well  the  type 
of  print  requiring  a second  printing,  using  a thin 
coat  of  pigment  tvell  printed  to  give  the  delicate 
lighter  gradations.  Fig.  13  shows  the  reverse 
method  of  treatment,  the  exposure  having  been 
full  and  development  assisted  with  a soft  brush. 
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The  gradations  are  present  in  the  lighter  portions 
and  a second  coating  is  required  with  light  printing 
to  strengthen  the  shadows. 

_ . . With  rough  paper  a certain  amount 

Oranulanty.  granularity  is  almost  certain  to 

occur,  more  particularly  with  prints  produced  in  a 
single  printing.  The  rough  texture  of  the  paper 
assists  our  securing  the  required  range  of  gradation. 
With  finer  grained  papers  and  multiple  printing 
the  grain  is  much  less  pronounced  and  may  be 
almost  absent.  Figs.  14  and  15,  “ The  Coble,” 
illustrate  this  point.  Fig.  14  shows  a good  deal  of 
granularity,  and  what  is  often  called,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  a “ sketchy  ” effect  is  produced.  In 
Fig.  15,  which  had  a second  coating  and  printing, 
using  a thin  pigment  mixture  and  full  printing,  the 
granularity  is  almost  smoothed  away  and  the  steps 
in  the  range  of  gradation  are  filled  in. 

^ Where  printing  has  been  very  full 

cxiures.  overdone,  and  a somewhat  stiff 

hog-hair  brush  has  been  used  in  development,  the 
result  is — (1)  scratchy  brush  marks  (which  might 
be  somewhat  obliterated  by  a second  coating  how- 
ever) ; (2)  a very  granular  effect,  owing  to  the  stiff 
brush  removing  the  pigment  from  the  hills  and 
leaving  it  in  the  hollows  of  the  surface  of  the  paper. 

Such  a method  of  development  may  possess 
advantages  in  certain  cases.  For  instance,  in  a 
portrait,  the  texture  of  rough  tweed  would  be 
suggested,  while  the  rest  of  the  picture  would  be 
handled  differently,  giving  the  textures  of  hair  and 
flesh,  and  the  effect  of  space  or  atmosphere  in  the 
background.  It  is  evident  that  for  development 
with  such  a rough  brush  very  full  printing  is 
essential,  printing  much  too  deep  to  allow  of  the 
flesh  and  background  being  developed  with  a 
sufficiently  fine  grain.  These  portions  must  there- 
fore be  masked  during  the  first  printing,  so  that 
they  will  develop  quite  white.  A second  coating 
may  then  be  given,  and  masking  the  rough  tweed 
coat  this  time,  the  exposure  to  light  must  be 
sufficient  only  to  allow  of  gentle  development  and 
a consequent  greater  smoothness  of  image.  After  a 
few  experiments  in  this  direction  it  will  be  apparent 
how  great  control  the  worker  has  over  textures. 
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..  So  far  nothing  has  been  said  with 

f th  regard  to  the  alteration  of  the 

iLfl  negative,  i.e.,  the  modification  of 

undesirable.  drawing.  It  must, 

however,  have  occurred  to  the  reader  that  with 
careful  manipulation  much  may  be  done  to  improve 
composition  by  accentuating  beautiful  lines  and 
obliterating  ugly  ones.  Masses  may  be  broadened 
by  the  elimination  of  undesirable  detail,  and  the 
ability  to  remove  by  one  of  the  forms  of  brush 
development,  either  gentle  or  vigorous,  any  ugly 
objects  in  each  successive  printing,  gives  great 
power  when  dealing  with  certain  subjects. 


AW  The  characteristics  of  the  process 
Characteristics  always  be  borne  in  mind 

oi  process.  when  employing  it.  The  aim  should 
not  he  to  produce  such  an  effect  as  might  have  been 
secured  in  platinotype  or  carbon,  but  to  get  those 
other  qualities,  in  addition  to  gradation,  softness, 
etc.,  qualities  which,  so  far  at  any  rate,  gum  alone 
can  give.  The  values,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
readily  corrected  by  means  of  local  development 
with  brush,  spray  or  jet  of  water  from  the  tap  in 
gum  printing,  than  by  any  methods  in  other 
printing  processes.  Carbon  prints  by  good  workers 
are  all  much  alike — gum  prints  on  the  other  hand 
vary  enormously,  and  each  worker  makes  his  own 
modifications  of  formulae  and  methods  of  develop- 
ment to  suit  his  own  ideas.  The  consequence  is  an 
individuality  of  treatment  and  style  which  makes 
a gum  print  refreshing  to  all  but  the  most  jaundiced 
of  critics,  or  the  most  prejudiced  of  photographic 
purists. 


Sensitivei\@s§,— If  the  paper  is  very  dry  and  curly 
it  should  be  left  in  a damp,  dark  cupboard  until 
it  has  absorbed  enough  moisture  from  the  air  to 
lie  nearly  fiat.  Paper  does  not  print  so  quickly 
when  very  dry  as®  when  it  is  damp  enough  to  lie 
flat.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  damp  enough  to 
adhere  to  theMiegative. 
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Practical  Notes  on  Gum  Printing, 


By  HAROLD  HOLCROFT,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S.,  F.C.S. 
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(1) 

thin, 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(7) 


Use 


HERE  is  no  royal  road  in  gum  printing, 
the  only  way  leads  through  faults  and 
struggles  to  success.  The  heroic  method 
of  working,  which  I fear  few  adopt,  will 
in  the  end  save  much  time,  temper,  and 
material. 

It  is  quite  simple. 

one  negative  only,  preferably  a clean, 
fully-exposed  one. 

Use  one  kind  of  paper  only. 

One  method  of  sizing. 

One  colour,  preferably  black. 

One  gum,  bichromate,  and  pigment  formula. 
Use  a silver  print  as  a guide. 

Use  an  actinometer  for  exposing. 

After  a few  months’  practice,  when  you  can 
make  a satisfactory  print  nearly  every  time,  then 
you  may  experiment  with  various  colours,  or 
different  kinds  of  paper,  or  other  negatives,  or  any 
variations  you  please,  but  take  the  variations,  how- 
ever slight  they  may  be,  one  at  a time. 

In  principle,  gum  printing  is  simplicity  itself ; 
in  practice,  small  things  have  great  consequences. 
Take  them  singly,  and  you  will  succeed  in  con- 
quering all  difficulties ; take  them  haphazard, 
several  at  once,  and  the  chances  are  you  will 
abandon  the  process  in  despair. 

The  object  of  sizing  the  paper  is  to 
oizmg  the  obtain  sufficiently  pure  high-lights  ; 

raper.  necessarily  absolutely  clear 

paper  which  is  rarely  required  for  pictorial  pur- 
poses. For  ease  in  development  it  is  better  that  the 
sizing  should  be  only  just  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  desired  degree  of  purity  in  the  high-lights.  It 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  right 
practice  ought  to  be  that  of  highly  sizing  the  paper 
or  using  some  commercial  paper  with  a hard  pre- 
pared surface,  so  that  absolutely  pure  high-lights 
could  in  any  case  be  secured,  relying  on  lengthened 
exposure  for  obtaining  a lower  tone  if  necessary. 
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This  is  not  good  in  actual  practice  as  the  hard 
slippery  surface  affords  no  anchorage  for  the  faint 
details  which  are  easily  washed  away ; and  the 
final  result  is  never  so  good  in  effect,  as  by  working 
in  the  direction  of  a minimum  amount  of  sizing. 

The  proportion  of  gum  in  the  pigment  coat  is  of 
equal  importance  in  regulating  the  degree  of  purity 
in  the  high-lights,  and  must  be  balanced  to  suit  the 
sizing.  If  the  gum  is  in  low  proportion  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  pigment  to  get  entamgled  in  the 
fibres  of  the  paper  and  produce  a lower  tone,  whilst 
a higher  proportion  will  allow  the  pigment  to 
dissolve  out  of  the  surface  of  a paper  not  very 
highly  sized. 

p.  , The  two  indispensable  conditions 

igments.  pigments  are  that  they 

must  be  finely  ground,  and  not  acted  on  in  any  way 
by  bichromate  of  potash.  If  commercial  pigments 
in  powder  form  are  tested  by  mixing  them  with 
gum  and  bichromate,  and  coating  them  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  depth  of  tone  upon  sized  paper, 
it  will  be  found  on  floating  them  on  the  surface  of 
water  in  a dish,  at  a temperature  of  60°  F.,  without 
exposing  them  to  light  at  all,  that  there  are  great 
differences  in  the  speed  with  which  the  pigment 
will  dissolve  off  the  paper.  Usually  the  blacks  and 
ferric  oxide  reds,  indigo  and  burnt  sienna,  will  give 
a coat  which  will  dissolve  off  in  10  minutes. 

The  umbers  and  other  browns  will  take  20 
minutes  at  least.  Sometimes  pigments  will  form  a 
coat  which  is  insoluble  even  in  hot  water.  Some 
pigments  which,  when  used  separately,  give  only  a 
moderately  soluble  coating,  when  mixed  together 
to  obtain  a variation  in  colour,  give  a coat  which  is 
quite  insoluble. 

In  the  case  of  commercial  pigments  which  are 
bought  moist  in  tubes,  the  medium  which  is  used  in 
grinding  the  colours  often  affects  the  results. 

It  is  a wise  plan  to  test  all  colours  and  mixtures 
of  colours  before  coating  any  quantity  of  paper. 

It  is  possible  to  use  some  of  the  coal  tar  colours, 
especially  those  only  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  effects 
are  sometimes  striking,  but  even  if  the  colours 
originally  are  of  fairly  permanent  character,  it  is 
possible  that  after  contact  with  bichromate,  there 
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Mixing  the 
Gum,  Pigment, 
and 

Bichromate. 


may  be  an  alteration  in  stability  to  light,  so  that 
they  ought  to  be  used  with  due  caution  if  at  all. 

It  is  usually  laid  down  in  the 
instructions  to  mix  the  different 
ingredients  with  a palette  knife  and 
a slab,  or  with  a small  pestle  and 
mortar,  and  it  may  be  admitted 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when  the  pigment  is 
already  finely  ground,  a perfunctory  mixing  such 
as  this  will  be  sufficient,  but  it  is  not  the  best  or 
safest  method.  The  gum  solution  and  pigment 
should  be  thoroughly  ground  together  with  a small 
glass  muller  and  slab,  using  a palette  knife  to  bring 
the  mixture  back  to  the  centre  of  the  slab.  Then 
the  bichromate  solution  should  be  added,  followed 
by  another  thorough  grinding  till  the  mixture  is 
absolutely  uniform.  Then  it  should  be  filtered 
through  fine  muslin  sewn  to  a light  wire  ring.  The 
reason  is  that  with  some  samples  of  gum-arabic  it 
will  be  found  on  mixing  the  solution  of  gum 
with  a saturated  solution  of  bichromate  in  a per- 
functory manner  with  a small  pestle  and  mortar, 
that  the  gum,  or  some  constituent  of  it,  gelatinizes 
by  contact  with  the  bichromate  into  insoluble 
toughish  globules,  which  can  be  easily  seen  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  especially  if  a little  pigment  is 
added  the  last  thing,  when  they  will  stand  out  as 
yellow  balls  of  clear  transparent  jelly.  These 
globules,  when  forced  into  contact  with  the  paper, 
by  the  action  of  the  brushes,  form  circular  spots 
like  grease  spots,  which  are  very  difficult  to  cover 
over  with  the  brushes. 

A thorough  grinding  with  the  muller  breaks  these 
globules  up  if  they  are  present,  and  makes  the  mix- 
ture uniform,  whilst  the  sieve  will  keep  back  any 
globules  that  may  escape  the  muller. 

Dust  also  causes  spots  in  coating,  but  they  are 
not  so  round  in  shape  and  can  generally  be  covered 
by  stippling  with  the  badger  softener. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  paper  is 
sufficiently  sized. 

The  gum  must  be  present  in  pro- 
portion sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
mixture  being  laid  on  the  paper 
smoothly  when  coating,  and  to 
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allow  the  pigment  to  dissolve  out  of  the  high-lights 
of  the  picture,  to  the  extent  required. 

Too  great  a proportion  of  gum  gives  a mixture 
^ difficult  to  lay  on  smoothly  and  if  accompanied  by 
^ too  great  a proportion  of  pigment,  the  coat  will  not 
allow  the  light  to  penetrate  and  fasten  the  picture 
to  the  paper;  hence  on  development  the  image 
dissolves  or  scales  off. 

The  bichromate  should  he  a saturated  solution  ; 
any  dilution  of  the  gum  should  be  with  this  solution 
and  not  water. 

Too  small  a proportion  of  bichromate  or  diluting 
with  water  very  much  reduces  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  film  and  it  will  remain  soluble  unless  a pro- 
longed exposure  is  given. 

Too  great  a proportion  of  bichromate  solution  is 
of  course  equivalent  to  reducing  the  gum  solution. 
Pigment  should  be  present  sufficient  to  give  the 
deepest  shadow  its  required  value  and  no  more. 
Less  pigment  gives  an  image  of  short  range  of  tone. 
Too  much  prevents  the  light  acting  through  to  the 
paper  to  fix  the  image  securely. 

A thick  coating  of  gum  which  contains  a small 
proportion  of  pigment,  but  by  its  thickness  gives 
sufficient  depth  of  tone  and  yet  is  transparent  to 
light,  acts  very  well  and  gives  detail  easily  at  both 
ends  of  the  scale. 

Before  coating  large  sheets  of 
paper,  it  will  save  much  time  and 
material  if  some  preliminary  tests 
are  made.  Having  prepared  sufficient  gum,  pig- 
ment, and  bichromate  mixture  for  the  day’s  work, 
coat  a smaller  piece  of  the  same  paper  (not  any 
kind  of  scrap  paper),  dry  it  quickly  before  the  fire 
or  over  a gas  jet  in  a subdued  light ; cut  the  paper 
into  two  or  three  pieces,  and  without  any  exposure 
to  light  float  one  of  them  face  down  on  a dish  of 
water  at  about  60°F. 

This  test  will  tell  you  three  things  : — 

(1)  Whether  the  amount  of  pigment  on  the  paper 
is  sufficient. 

(2)  If  the  pigment  dissolves  off  easily  in  10 
minutes  or  so,  the  gum  mixture  is  all  right  for 
solubility. 

(3)  If  the  pigment  dissolves  off — leaving  the 
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paper  sufficiently  clear  for  the  high-lights,  the 
sizing  of  the  paper  and  the  proportion  of  gum  are 
right  and  properly  balanced.  But  if  the  paper  is 
left  absolutely  clean,  possibly  the  paper  is  over- 
sized or  the  proportion  of  gum  is  too  great,  and 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  preserving  the 
details  in  the  high- lights. 

These  tests  cost  nothing  but  a few  minutes  in 
time,  and  will  save  much  tribulation,  especially  in 
working  with  new  materials.  The  remaining  test 
pieces  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  exact  exposure 
when  the  worker  has  not  sufficient  experience  to 
work  without  this  aid. 

, There  is  a fairly  strong  image  due 
The  Bich^mate  bichromate  and  gum  alone. 

Image  m uum  -vvhich  frequently  very  much  modi- 
rnnts.  final  colour  of  the  print. 

This  image  is  usually  discharged  or  partially 
discharged  by  placing  the  finished  and  dried  print 
in  a solution  of  alum  or  sodium  bi- sulphite.  It 
may  also  be  bleached  to  some  extent  by  exposing 
the  dry  print  for  some  hours  in  direct  sunlight. 

The  efficiency  of  these  remedies  varies  consider- 
ably ; some  pigments,  notably  certain  blacks,  seem 
to  have  a tenacious  affinity  for  other  colouring 
matters.  (Animal  charcoal  is  used  in  the  arts  for 
decolorising  sugar  and  other  solutions.) 

A striking  proof  of  the  difference  between  the 
final  colour  of  a print,  and  that  due  to  the  pigment 
alone,  can  be  made,  by  testing  a few  different 
samples  of  black  pigments. 

Coat  two  sheets  of  paper  for  each  pigment,  one 
with  gum  and  pigment  only,  the  other  with  gum, 
pigment,  and  bichromate,  exposing,  washing  and 
drying  in  the  usual  way,  then  soak  in  an  alum 
bath,  wash  and  dry. 

The  difference  in  colour  with  some  pigments  will 
surprise  the  experimentalist.  It  follows  that  it  is 
often  not  wise  to  retouch  a print  with  the  original 
pigment. 


On  Coating 
Multiple 
Gum  Prints. 

deeper  shades. 


In  producing  a multiple  gum  print 
by  three  or  more  coatings,  some 
successful  workers  commence  with 
the  half-tones,  others  with  the 
But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
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that  it  is  best  and  easiest  to  begin  with  the  high- 
lights first,  using  a coat  containing  but  a trace  of 
pigment,  sufficient  for  the  high-lights  only.  The 
exposure  should  be  liberal  enough  to  fix  them 
securely  to  the  paper.  In  developing  this  coat  the 
high-lights  must  be  left  apparently  somewhat  too 
strong,  because  the  subsequent  heavier  coats  of 
pigment,  by  the  effect  of  contrast,  reduce  their 
effectis^e  strength. 

The  second  coat  may  contain  enough  pigment  to 
produce  all  the  half-tones,  and  should  have  such  an 
exposure  as  will  leave  it  entirely  soluble  over  the 
extreme  high-lights  ; so  that  on  development  there 
will  be  no  pigment  left  upon  them  from  this  second 
coat  to  interfere  with  the  effect  produced  by  the 
first  coat.  A third  coat,  if  required,  should  have 
rather  more  pigment  and  a minimum  exposure,  so 
as  to  leave  this  coating  soluble  everywhere  except 
in  the  deepest  shades.  The  reasons  for  applying 
the  coats  in  this  order  are  two. 

The  first  is  that  the  earlier  thin  coats  receive 
relatively  the  longest  exposures  and  are  therefore 
firmly  fixed  upon  the  j)aper,  and  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  development  of  subsequent  coats 
which  are  more  soluble. 

The  other  reason  is,  that  in  the  act  of  coating  the 
paper  a second  time  the  pigment  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed, owing  to  the  tendency  which  the  gum  and 
pigment  mixture  has  to  attach  itself  to  the  denser 
parts  of  the  picture  already  on  the  paper,  rather 
than  to  the  blank  portions  of  the  paper.  The  result 
is  that,  if  the  high-lights  are  dealt  with  last,  one  is 
likely  to  get  the  shadows  and  half-tones  deeper 
than  is  required,  and  the  necessary  long  exposure 
to  secure  the  high-lights  fixes  this  extra  pigment 
firmly  upon  the  half-tones. 

A practical  printer  would  instinctively,  perhaps, 
make  an  allowance  for  this  by  putting  on  his 
heavier  coats  a little  short  of  their  full  strength. 

By  taking  the  high-lights  first  this  allowance  is 
not  wanted  because  the  second  and  third  coats  can 
be  developed  down  to  the  required  strength ; and 
previously  completed  work  is  not  interfered  with. 

In  estimating  the  proportion  of  pigment  required 
for  the  second  and  third  coats,  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  the  different  coats  are  cumulative 
in  their  effect,  i,e.  that  after  three  coatings,  the 
deepest  shadow  will  have  a strength  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  three  coatings. 

There  is  a peculiarity  in  multiple  gum  printing 
which  sometimes  happens,  for  which  I have  not  yet 
found  a satisfactory  reason.  It  is  true  that  it  does 
not  occur  often,  but  it  is  not  an  optical  illusion  and 
other  workers  have  noticed  the  same  effect.  If  a 
thin  coating  for  high-lights  has  received  such  a 
lengthened  exposure  that  it  is  only  developed  with 
some  difficulty,  being  almost  insoluble,  it  may 
happen  that  after  the  paper  has  been  re-coated  for 
the  half-tones  and  exposed,  the  finished  insoluble 
first  coat  has  become  soluble  again,  so  that  the 
high-lights  suffer  in  the  second  development. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  I usually 
size  the  picture  after  each  suc- 
cessive printing  with  weak  gelatine  (10  grains  to 
the  ounce).  So  long  as  cold  water  only  is  used  for 
development,  and  any  brush  work  is  done  with  due 
gentleness,  this  sizing  protects  all  finished  work 
below  it ; so  much  so  that  if  any  one  printing  is 
found  to  be  not  as  desired,  a soft  sponge  will 
remove  the  faulty  coating  whilst  wet  without 
damage  to  the  completed  work,  which  when  dry  is 
ready  for  a second  attempt. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  gelatine  sizings 
would  increase  the  amount  of  gloss  in  the 
shadows ; this  is  nof  the  case,  for  the  repeated 
sizings  make  no  perceptible  difference. 

In  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  expert 
worker,  the  scale  of  tones  in  gum 
printing  is  naturally  short  and 
steep.  In  printing  with  a single 
coat,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  full 
ends  of  the  scale  it  is  absolutely 
the  scale  of  the  negative  should 
exactly  suit  the  process,  ^.e.,  it  must  be  thin  and 
clean  with  the  detail  of  good  printing  value  : but 
even  with  such  a negative  there  are  very  few 
workers  who  can  produce  a print  which  will 
combine  with  the  full  detail  at  each  end  of  the  scale 
any  considerable  range  of  tone.  A print  of  this 
quality  is  frequently  not  required,  in  which  case 
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a negative  of  a longer  range  may  produce  a 
satisfactory  print. 

The  majority  of  the  gum  prints  by  single  coating 
seen  in  our  exhibitions  may  be  described  as  steep  in 
their  scale  of  tones  with  the  detail  more  or  less 
suppressed  either  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  scale. 
There  are  no  special  technical  difficulties  in  making 
this  quality  of  print,  but  it  is  the  want  of  elasticity 
in  the  process  or  rather  the  great  difficulty  there 
is  to  obtain  elasticity  if  another  type  of  print  is 
required,  which  has  led  to  the  introduction  of 
multiple  coating,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  any  kind  of  negative  from  extreme  thinness  to 
extreme  density  can  be  made  to  yield  a print  either 
brilliant  or  soft  without  difficulty.  The  scale  of  tones 
is  under  complete  command  and  may  be  corrected 
or  altered  if  required  at  any  part  of  the  scale. 

For  a very  dense  negative,  very  thin  coats  with  a 
prolonged  exposure  will  render  any  high-lights, 
however  dense ; when  these  are  satisfactory,  the 
rest  of  the  scale  can  be  easily  dealt  with.  For  a 
thin  negative,  give  a rather  light  coat  of  pigment 
and  a minimum  exposure ; repeat  until  the  image 
is  built  up  to  the  required  strength. 

To  obtain  a certain  definite  result,  it  may  be  said 
that  with  the  single  coat  of  pigment,  the  negative 
has  to  be  specially  made  ; with  multiple  coating  any 
good  negative  is  equally  suitable. 

^ . . ,.  The  possibilities  of  combination 

combination  printing  in  this  process  do  not 

rnnting  in  seem  to  be  realized,  or  we  should 
see  the  results  more  in  evidence. 

I have  not  as  yet  had  much  experience  in  actual 
picture  making  in  this  direction,  but  am  satisfied 
as  to  what  might  be  done. 

In  combination  printing  with  other  printing 
processes,  one  of  the  difficulties  which  frightens 
some  workers  is  the  making  of  masks  and  register- 
ing them.  This  bogey  largely  disappears  in  the 
case  of  gum  printing.  Take  a simple  case  of 
printing  in  a sky.  The  landscape  is  finished  and 
sized  with  weak  gelatine  as  usual,  the  sky  portion 
being  blank.  This  is  re-coated  with  pigment  of 
sufficient  depth  for  the  clouds,  without  troubling  if 
the  pigment  overlaps  the  landscape. 
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When  partly  dry,  or  dry,  and  before  exposure, 
remove  all  the  pigment  which  may  have  got  on  to 
the  landscape  part,  with  the  aid  of  a damp  sponge 
and  brush,  working  of  course  by  gas-light,  or  a 
very  subdued  light.  The  print  is  then  ready  to  go 
under  the  sky  negative  without  any  mask  at  all. 

Inserting  a figure  in  a landscape  is  not  much 
more  difficult.  The  figure  is  blocked  out  in  the 
negative,  and  printed  in  the  proper  position  on  the 
paper.  When  finished,  dried  and  sized,  the  paper 
is  coated  for  the  landscape  and  dried,  and  the 
pigment  removed  from  the  figure  as  before.  If  the 
pigment  is  cleared  off  before  it  is  quite  dry,  it  may 
easily  be  removed.  If  the  pigment  is  dry,  a stencil 
cut  out  of  sheet  celluloid  will  be  of  use  in  clearing 
off  the  pigment  accurately.  No  mask  required  in 
printing. 

If  the  figure  negative  is  upon  a smaller  piece  of 
glass  than  the  landscape  negative ; the  small 
negative  may  be  fixed  to  a sheet  of  glass  in  the 
proper  position  with  marine  glue,  using  a hot  wire 
to  run  the  glue  along  the  edges. 


P . . . The  stretching  of  paper  in  the 

registering  presence  of  moisture  has  an 
important  bearing  in  registering 
Multiple  print.  A strip  of  any  ordinary 

rrinting.  paper  is  so  sensitive  to  moisture 

that  it  can  be  used  as  a good  rough  hygrometer  : it 
will  be  found  to  vary  sensibly  in  length  with  the 
amount  of  humidity  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

When  paper  is  fully  saturated  (say,  after  an  hour’s 
soaking  in  water),  it  may  have  expanded  J-in.  or 
more  to  the  foot.  Different  kinds  of  paper  vary  in 
the  amount  of  expansion  for  a given  degree  of 
humidity.  The  expansion  in  length  is  often  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  expansion  in  breadth  across 
the  grain  of  the  paper. 

The  alteration  in  dimensions  of  the  paper  varies 
of  course  directly  with  the  size,  so  that  whilst  the 
registration  of  small  prints  {e.g.,  below  8x6  inches) 
may  present  no  special  difficulties,  it  is  different 
with  large  pieces  which  require  more  care  to  bring 
them  back  again  to  the  original  degree  of  humidity 
before  commencing  the  second  printing. 
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It  is  true  that  certain  hard-sized  papers,  which 
have  a small  ratio  of  expansion  may  be  used  for 
larger  prints  up  to  15  x 12  if  the  degree  of  definition 
required  is  not  great.  Some  workers  use  paper  as 
large  as  this  without  any  kind  of  support,  relying 
on  certain  registration  marks  which  will  be  here- 
after mentioned ; but  if  a high  degree  of  definition 
is  required  other  metliods  must  be  used.  There  are 
three  principles  which  may  be  adopted. 

(1) .  The  first  is  to  prevent  any  stretching  by 
waterproofing  the  paper  itself,  e.g.,  by  soaking  it  in 
a solution  of  celluloid  in  amyl  acetate.  This  if 
properly  carried  out  is  effectual  and  scarcely  alters 
the  look  of  the  paper,  but  as  any  such  waterproofing 
ruins  the  quality  of  the  gum  print  this  course  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  The  absorbent  property  of  the 
paper  in  its  ordinary  state  facilitates  coating  with  an 
even  layer  of  pigment,  and  the  tooth  or  grain  of  the 
paper  which  is  interfered  with  by  the  process  of 
waterproofing,  is  necessary  for  the  best  effects  in 
printing. 

(2) .  The  second  principle  is  to  adopt  to  some 
extent  the  water-colour  painter’s  method  of  what  is 
called  taking  the  stretch  out  of  the  paper. 

If  the  paper  is  soaked  for  an  hour  or  two  in  water, 
so  as  to  expand  it  to  its  utmost  limits,  it  may  be  then 
attached  in  its  wet  state  to  a stout  impervious 
support,  such  as  a plate  glass  cutting  shape,  by 
having  the  paper  an  inch  larger  all  round  than  the 
cutting  shape  and  bending  the  extra  inch  round  the 
edges  of  the  glass ; if  the  edges  of  the  paper  are 
then  glued  to  the  back  of  the  glass,  it  will  be  found 
on  drying  that  the  paper  will  be  stretched  quite 
tight,  and  not  capable  of  stretching  much  more. 
The  edges  of  the  plate  glass  must  not  be  too  sharp 
or  the  paper  will  be  cut.  It  is  just  as  well  to  coat 
over  the  glued  parts  at  the  back  with  shellac  or 
other  waterproof  varnish  to  protect  the  glue  from 
the  action  of  the  water  in  developing.  The  draw- 
back to  this  method  is  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  for 
very  large  sizes,  as  the  glass  or  other  support  must 
be  strong  and  rigid  to  take  the  strain  of  the  paper  ; 
this,  of  course,  means  weight  and  danger  to  the 
negative  if  care  is  not  exercised.  Contact  is  good 
if  the  glass  of  the  negative  is  truly  flat.  When  the 
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water-colour  painter  has  stretched  his  paper  on  a 
drawing-board  in  this  way,  the  slight  moisture  from 
the  colour  he  uses  is  not  sufficient  to  buckle  the 
paper,  and  cause  inconvenience ; but  the  gum 
printer  will  find  that  he  cannot  take  quite  the  whole 
of  the  stretch  out  of  paper  in  this  way,  and  there 
will  be  some  slight  buckling  in  prolonged  develop- 
ment but  the  paper  dries  flat  again  and  in  any  case 
it  does  not  buckle  while  laying  on  the  coats  of 
pigment  as  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture  or  time 
to  produce  this  result. 

In  development  it  is  advisable  not  to  soak  the  glued 
parts  at  the  back  of  the  glass  shape  more  than  is 
necessary.  The  print  can  be  supported  in  the 
developing  dish  so  that  the  face  is  under  water,  but 
the  back  above  the  surface  and  so  kept  dry. 

(3).  The  third  and  best  general  plan  to  prevent 
stretching  is  to  cement  the  paper  with  a waterproof 
cement  upon  an  impervious  support ; ordinary 
sheet  zinc  of  24  or  25  B.W.G.  answers  very  well. 

The  best  cement  is  gutta-percha  surgical  tissue 
(price  about  1/-  per  square  yard).  The  method  of 
using  this  has  been  often  described,  and  need  not  be 
repeated,  beyond  saying  that  the  laundry  iron 
should  be  as  hot  as  possible — short  of  scorching  the 
paper.  If  the  paper  when  fixed  upon  the  zinc 
sheet,  is  placed  for  a few  minutes  in  a cool  damp 
place,  any  imperfections  in  cementing  where  the 
hot  iron  has  missed,  will  show  themselves  as 
incipient  blisters  ; when  these  are  seen  they  may  be 
ironed  again  till  the  cementing  is  perfect. 

Fixing  the  paper  upon  a rigid  support  like 
sheet  zinc,  has  the  further  advantage  that  exact 
registration  is  easily  effected  mechanically,  by 
forcing  the  negative  and  zinc  closely  into  the  same 
corner  of  the  printing  frame  every  time  they  are 
replaced  for  printing. 

It  only  requires  care  in  closing  the  back  of  the 
printing  frame  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  position,  to 
ensure  accuracy.  It  is  assumed  that  the  zinc  is  the 
same  size  as  the  negative,  and  that  the  corners  of 
the  zinc,  negative,  and  printing  frame,  are  true 
right  angles. 

Experiments  with  other  waterproof  cements  in 
place  of  gutta  percha  were  without  any  great 
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success.  Some  are  too  brittle,  and  chip  away  from 
the  zinc : others  are  too  yielding,  and  allow  the 
paper  to  expand  a little  when  wet  in  development ; 
others  penetrate  the  paper  and  injure  it.  India- 
rubber  solution  can  be  used  much  in  the  same  way 
that  patches  are  put  upon  bicycle  tyres,  but  it 
requires  more  skill  to  use,  and  is  not  so  certain  in 
its  hold. 

I have  also  tried  other  supports  instead  of  zinc 
sheet.  The  most  promising  was  strawboard,  made 
waterproof  in  various  ways. 

If  sheet  zinc  is  used,  the  finished  print  can  be 
detached  if  required  by  warming  the  zinc  and 
pulling  off  the  paper,  but  this  is  not  safe  unless  the 
paper  is  fairly  stout. 

There  is  no  disadvantage  in  leaving  the  print 
upon  the  zinc  permanently ; mounting  is  avoided, 
and  the  print  can  be  easily  cut  to  size  with  a pair 
of  scissors.  The  zinc  also  forms  a protective  back- 
ing for  the  print  in  case  it  should  hang  against  a 
damp  wall. 

If  the  paper  is  not  cemented  to  a rigid  support, 
registration  marks  are  necessary  in  printing  ; but 
in  any  case  they  are  extremely  useful  as  warnings 
against  accidental  displacements,  and  should  always 
be  used.  If  the  negative  is  made  an  inch  or  two 
longer  or  wider  than  the  required  print;  small 
-4  inch  discs  or  squares  of  opaque  paper  can  be  fixed 
by  a touch  of  gum  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
negative  upon  the  film  side,  choosing  places  where 
the  negative  is  almost  clear  glass,  or  scraping  away 
a little  of  the  film  if  necessary.  x4fter  the  first  print- 
ing the  white  marks  upon  the  print  from  the  discs  or 
squares  will  enable  the  print  to  be  replaced  exactly 
in  the  original  position  upon  the  negative,  or  will 
show  if  the  paper  has  altered  in  size  in  any 
way.  If  it  has  altered  then  the  print  will 
have  to  be  dried  or  placed  in  a damp  place  as 
the  case  may  be  until  it  will  fit  again.  The 
print  should  be  then  backed  up  in  the  printing 
frame  with  a waterproof  backing  to  prevent  any 
change  during  prolonged  printing. 

In  case  the  first  printing  contains  very  little 
pigment,  it  is  advisable  to  stipple  a little  extra 
pigment  just  over  the  places  where  the  registration 
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marks  will  come  so  as  to  make  them  easily  visible ; 
and  in  the  second  coating  with  pigment,  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  well  to  remove  the  coat  with  a 
damp  sponge  or  brush  from  the  white  registration 
marks  before  printing. 


The  Question  of  Uncertainty 
in  Gum  Printing. 


By  T.  THORNE  BAKER,  F.R.P.S.,  F.C.S. 


T 


'HE  element  of  uncertainty  in  gum  printing 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a thing  in  its  favour. 
W ith  regard  to  removing  this  uncertainty 
we  should  like  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a few  suggestions  made  more  or  less 
from  the  point  of  view  of  chemical 
theory,  with  a daring  disrespect  for  the 
devotees  of  gum  bichromate,  for  whom  possibly  a 
dash  of  uncertainty  lends  additional  charm  to  so 
aesthetic  a process. 

The  gum,  which  is  sensitized  with  bichromate,  is 
one  of  those  substances  about  which  chemists 
would  like  to  know  a little  more.  When  treated 
with  bichromate  of  potash  it  becomes  sensitive  to 
light,  but  this  sensitiveness  is  in  reality  nothing  to 
do  with  the  gum  ; it  is  the  dichromic  salt  which  is 
decomposed  by  light  and  gives  off  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  rendering  the  gum  insoluble  enough 
to  retain  the  pigment.  The  action  of  light  cannot 
therefore  in  this  case  be  at  all  compared  with  that 
which  takes  place  in  a plate  coated  with  silver 
haloids.  It  is  a physico-molecular  change,  brought 
about  by  ionization,  in  that  case,  with  gum  printing 
merely  an  oxidation  of  one  substance  due  to  the 
reduction  or  splitting  up  of  another.  This  should 
make  it  all  the  easier  for  us  to  standardize  the 
conditions  of  gum  printing,  and  thus  ensure 
uniformity  in  the  results.  Technically  speaking, 
a printing  process  is  infinitely  enhanced  in  value 
when  it  can  be  sufficiently  understood  to  be  made 
constant  in  behaviour. 

One  noticeable  point  about  gum  arabic  is  its 
acidity,  and  it  seems  desirable  on  this  one  point  to 
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neutralize  all  solutions  of  gum  before  mixing  with 
the  pigment  or  colouring  medium.  Neutralizing  the 
mucilage  with  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  (until  blue  litmus  paper  is  no  longer 
turned  pink),  and  subsequently  straining  through 
several  thicknesses  of  muslin,  at  once  reduces  our 
variable  factors  to  some  extent, — and  to  a greater 
extent,  we  believe,  than  seems  possible  on  first 
considerations.  Microscopic  examination  of  the 
neutralized  mucilage  under  a high  power 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  substance  is  more  homo- 
geneous, and  probably  able  to  hold  smaller  particles 
of  colouring  matter.  The  short  range  of  gradation 
characteristic  of  bichromate  printing  (which  can  be 
lengthened,  according  to  the  results  of  recent 
experiments,  by  developing  with  cold  water),  is 
thus  lengthened  and  made  more  gradual,  z.c.,  the 
half-tones  are  more  distinct. 

Lastly,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  the  addition  of  manganese 
sulphate  to  the  sensitizing  bath,  this  bath  also  being 
none  the  worse  for  standardizing  by  neutralization. 
A simple  series  of  experiments  will  reveal  clearly 
the  fact  that  manganese  sulphate  and  ammonium 
bichromate  re-act  most  quickly  to  evolve  gas  under 
the  action  of  light.  It  is  generally  known  that 
manganese  sulphate  is  employed  in  ozotype,  but  up 
to  the  present  it  has  not  been  applied  to  the  gum 
print.  Experiments  have  shown  that  an  addition  of 
this  salt  is  advantageous  in  gum  bichromate. 
Both  manganese  sulphate  and  ammonium  bi- 
chromate should  be  kept  dry,  and  the  sensitizing 
solution  not  kept  for  too  long  a time. 


Spotting. — The  edges  of  the  paper  trimrned  off 
before  printing  will  yield  us  a supply  of  pigment 
mixture  which  may  be  used  for  spotting.  But  it 
is  a mistake  to  say  that  this  unexposed  pigment 
always  matches  the  print,  for  in  the  latter  case  we 
have  to  take  into  account  the  image  due  to  the 
changed  bichromate. 
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A Method  of  Procedure. 
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By  THE  EDITOR. 


URING  the  years  ’98 — ’99  the  present 
writer  made  a series  of  some  three 
hundred  experiments  in  connection 
with  gum  printing,  and  tentatively 
deduced  certain  observations  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  convenient  procedure. 
These  are  here  set  forth — not  dog- 
matically as  the  best — but  simple  as  those  which 
the  experiments  seemed  to  suggest. 

Requisites. — Have  at  hand  paper  for  coating. 
Pieces  of  newspaper  about  2 inches  larger  all 
round  than  the  paper  to  be  coated.  A drawing 
board  as  large  as  the  newspapers ; some  steel 
pins  with  glass  heads  ; gum  Arabic  solution  ; bich- 
romate solution ; pigment ; piece  of  muslin  for 
straining  sensitive  mixture  ; a coating  and  a 
smoothing  brush,  and  a mop  brush. 

Papers  made  in  sheets  gave  better  results  than 
paper  made  in  continuous  roll.  Allonge,  Michallet, 
Ingres,  Turkey  Mill,  Harding,  Arnold,  and  What- 
man were  all  found  satisfactory. 

Sizing  was  not  found  necessary  when  the  pro- 
cedure described  below  was  followed. 

Colours  in  powder  were  found  preferable  to 
those  sold  in  tubes.  The  cheap  oil  shop  powder 
colours  were  quite  as  good  as  the  more  expensive 
brands,  provided  that  reasonable  care  was  taken 
in  the  grinding. 

Mixing  Colours. — It  will  be  found  convenient  to 
mix  up  a moderate  quantity  of  colour  when  a 
suitable  blend  has  been  found.  For  a warm 
brown,  take  one  dram  vegetable  black,  and  add  three 
drams  of  burnt  sienna.  Rub  these  thoroughly 
well  together  in  a mortar,  and  bottle  for  use, 
labelling  “ V.  Black,  1 part ; Bt.  Sienna,  3 parts.” 
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Gum  varies  in  quality  and  properties,  so  that 
it  is  best  to  buy  not  less  than  a pound  at  a time. 
One  need  not  pay  more  than  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  lb. 

Preparing  the  Gum  Solution. — Weigh  out  1 oz.  of 
lump  gum,  and  reject  any  very  dark  bit.  Roughly 
powder  this  in  a mortar,  and  sift  through  medium 
mesh  canvas.  Take  a 4 oz.  graduate,  and  put  in  it 
oz.  of  lukewarm  water.  Take  a bit  of  fine  clean 
muslin,  about  six  inches  square,  dip  this  in  hot 
water  and  squeeze  dry.  Lay  the  muslin  M on  the 
top  of  the  graduate.  Pig.  33,  and  with  a finger 
depress  the  centre  of  the  muslin  until  it  is  about 
half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  water  W,  Then 
clasp  the  muslin  in  this  position  with  an  elastic 
band  B.  Now  take  about  half  a teaspoonful  of  the 
powdered  gum,  and  sprinkle 
this  on  the  muslin  which  is  M 
below  water  level.  In  a 
few  minutes  one  may  see 
streamers  of  solution  by 
holding  up  the  graduate 
close  to  a lamp  or  gas  flame. 

Now  and  again  the  powder 
is  stirred  to  and  fro  with  the 
glass  rod  R,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  tear  the 
muslin  M.  By  keeping  the 
graduate  on  a slightly  warm 
place,  solution  is  assisted. 

Do  not  put  too  much  gum 
on  the  muslin  at  a time, 
but  only  just  enough  to  keep  the  part  under 
water  well  covered. 

Bichromate  Solution. — Make  a saturated  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate  in  warm  water,  and 
allow  to  stand  until  cool.  Pour  off  the  clear  part 
into  another  bottle,  and  add  liquid  ammonia  drop 
by  drop  until  the  colour  changes  from  orange  to 
pale  lemon  yellow. 

The  Solutions. — Our  method  is  to  use  two  solu- 
tions. The  first  is  prepared  by  mixing  4 parts 
of  bichromatic  solution  with  one  part  of  gum 
solution.  The  second  solution  contains  3 parts 
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gum  solution  and  1 part  bichromate  solution  plus 
the  pigment.  Thus,  with  6 drams  gum  and  2 drams 
of  bichromate  solution,  we  shall  require  6 to  8 
grains  of  the  brown  mixture  above-mentioned. 
The  required  quantity  of  powder  is  weighed  out  and 
put  on  a white  tile  or  piece  of  opal  glass,  a few 
drops  of  the  gum  bichromate  mixture  added  to 
make  a creamy  paste.  This  is  mixed  with  a palette 
knife,  and  then  with  a small  paper  weight  or  muller. 
The  rest  of  the  gum  and  bichromate  is  added,  and  the 
whole  well  mixed  in  a small  mortar.  It  is  now 
strained  through  a clean  wet  piece  of  muslin,  after 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  33. 

Procedure. — Number  the  sheet  at  the  back,  and 
enter  the  number  in  the  note-book.  Tilt  the  drawing 
board  by  means  of  a bit  of  wood,  a book,  etc.,  about 
an  inch  thick.  Lay  the  newspaper  on  the  board. 
Put  the  coating  paper  on  the  newspaper.  Fix  with 
a couple  of  pins  at  the  top  corner.  Dip  the  mop 
in  the  first  mixture.  Shake  off  any  drops,  and  then 
slowly  sweep  the  paper  along  the  top  edge  from 
left  to  right.  Follow  b^^  a similar  stroke,  just 
touching  the  edge  of  the  first  stroke,  and  so  on  till 
the  paper  is  coated.  The  mop  must  be  kept  well 
charged  with  solution ; but  should  not  be  full 
enough  to  give  drops.  Now  take  out  one  pin  and 
let  the  paper  expand ; also,  let  the  solution  sink  into 
the  paper  and  fill  the  pores.  The  paper  is  now  laid 
flat,  and  allowed  to  rest  until  it  is  not  surface  wet, 
but  is  still  quite  limp. ' As  soon  as  in  this  state  it  is 
coated  with  the  pigment  mixture  in  even,  fairly 
quick  sweeps  from  left  to  right,  and  then  at  right 
angles,  and  the  coating  evened  with  a softening 
brush.  It  is  then  allowed  to  dry  on  the  piece  of 
newspaper  by  being  laid  fiat  on  a shelf  in  a dust-free 
dark  cupboard.  By  the  time  the  third  sheet  has 
had  the  first  coating,  the  first  sheet  will  be  dry 
enough  for  the  second  coating.  This  method  seems 
to  offer  the  advantage  of  avoiding  sizing  as  a 
separate  operation  by  filling  the  pores  with  dilute 
gum  and  bichromate,  and  so  obviating  staining. 
The  two  coatings  follow  each  other  so  quickly  that 
they  are  done  at  what  is  practically  one  operation. 
By  increasing  the  proportion  of  gum  we  get  greater 
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transparency  in  the  shadows,  and  a better  scale 
of  half-tones. 

Development. — Float  the  print  face  down  on  cold 
^ water  until  a print  two  or  three  shades  too  dark  is 
obtained.  Then  withdraw  this  and  lay  it  quite  flat, 
face  up,  on  a sheet  of  blotting*  paper,  and  allow  to 
dry  evenly  and  thoroughly.  Then  immerse  in  cold 
water  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  lay  it  on  a sheet 
of  glass,  and  work  up  the  picture  with  the  spray ; 
or,  preferably,  an  assortment  of  brushes.  For  the 
first  coating  of  thick  papers  use  a hog  hair  fan. 
Vide  H Fig.  For  very  thin  papers  use  a sheet  of 
glass  as  support,  without  any  intervening  paper. 
Vide  Figs.  16,  21,  22,  23,  24,  27,  28,  29. 


Notes  and  Jottings 

By  VARIOUS  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Bi-co!o^r  Friiit^ng  may  be  done  from  the  same 
negative,  but  a fuller  effect  is  obtained  by  using 
two  negatives  of  the  same  subject.  Suppose  the 
subject  a landscape  with  sky  and  cloud.  The  first 
negative  has  a brief  exposure  to  catch  the  clouds, 
and  is  only  somewhat  lightly  developed.  This 
may,  by  way  of  example,  be  printed  in  a grey-blue, 
giving  white  clouds  on  a blue  background.  The 
parts  not  required  are  removed  with  the  brush. 
The  second  negative  is  somewhat  fully  exposed  for 
shadow  detail  in  the  rocks,  trees,  etc.  In  this  the 
sky  is  somewhat  dense,  and  would  with  P.O.P. 
yield  a blank  sky.  For  the  second  printing  the 
coating  might  he  a greenish  brown.  The  sky  of 
this  negative  will  form  a sufficient  mask  for  the 
sky  part ; but  should  this  not  be  the  case,  this  part 
of  the  negative  must  be  blocked  out  with  opaque 
pigment  or  paper  on  the  glass  side. 

In  a similar  way  a portrait  or  figure  may  be 
treated.  The  first  negative  in  this  case  is  a thin 
one,  fully  exposed  and  not  over-developed.  The 
second  negative  is  more  vigorous,  and  from  this  a 
second  coating  of,  say,  warm  black  or  brown  may 
be  printed. 
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Local  Coating. — Suppose  it  is  required  in  the 
second  printing  to  deal  with  one  figure  of  a group. 
The  pigmented  coating  is  applied  to  the  dried  and 
alumed  print  by  means  of  a small  brush  to  the 
figure  in  question  and  then  evened  and  softened  off 
in  the  usual  way.  This  coating  is  allowed  to  dry 
(in  the  dark  of  course).  We  now  pin  our  print 
down  on  to  a drawing-board  and  with  two  or  three 
books  give  it  a slope  like  that  of  a writing  desk. 
We  next  require  a tumbler  of  tepid  water,  a camel- 
hair  mop  (small  size),  and  some  soft,  clean,  old 
linen  rag.  The  brush  is  dipped  in  the  water  and 
adhering  drops  shaken  olf,  and  then  with  an 
upward  stroke  is  brought  up  to  what  is  the  lower 
margin  of  the  figure,  so  that  any  superfluous 
moisture  may  tend  to  run  away  from  the  figure  to 
be  printed.  As  soon  as  the  part  of  the  coating 
which  it  is  desired  to  remove  has  been  well 
moistened  it  is  gently  dabbed  (not  rubbed)  with  a 
small  ball  of  the  rag.  This  is  repeated  and  dabbed 
with  another  (dry)  portion  of  the  rag.  As  we 
work  round  this  figure  the  board  is  turned  round 
so  that  moisture  may  be  kept  away  from  the  figure. 

As  the  coating  is  light  sensitive  this  operation 
must  be  done  by  artificial  light  and  a silver  print 
should  be  at  one’s  side  for  constant  reference.  In 
the  absence  of  rag,  flulfless  blotting  paper  may  be 
used,  but  rag  is  better. 

Gum  Prints  on  Thin  Paper.— Clip  the  paper 
to  a sheet  of  glass  the  same  size  as  the  paper, 
having  small  wooden  clips  at  each  corner  of  the 
glass.  Hold  the  plate  horizontal — paper  side  up — 
and  pour  on  to  the  paper  a small  pool  of  plain 
collodion.  Tilt  the  paper  this  way  and  that,  causing 
the  collodion  to  flow  nearly  all  over  the  paper. 
Then  remove  one  of  the  clips,  and  pour  back  into 
the  bottle  any  excess  of  collodion.  In  a few  minutes 
the  collodion  film  will  dry,  when  it  can  be  coated 
with  the  single  solution  bichromate  mixture. 
No.  1,  2,  or  3,  page  64. 

A suitable  collodion  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 
half  an  ounce  of  Ether  and  a like  quantity  of 
Alcohol  and  then  dissolving  in  this  mixture 
12  grains  Pyroxyline. 
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Another  Variation  of  the  process.  The  paper  is 
first  coated  with  size  and  dried,  if  it  is  not  already 
sufficiently  now  absorbent.  It  is  then  coated  with 
a solution  of  gum,  one  part ; water,  three  to  five 
^ parts  and  again  dried.  Finally,  it  is  coated  with 
pigment  and  a solution  of  bichromate,  to  which  a 
veiy  small  trace  of  gum  may  or  may  not  be  added. 
The  following  formula  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
rather  than  imperative  : — 

Water  1 ounce. 

Potass,  bichromate 45  grains. 

Black  pigment  (vegetable,  ivory, 

lamp,  etc.) 6 to  10  grains. 

Gum  50  to  100  grains. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  method  that  the  half-tones 
are  rendered  with  better  gradation  and  that 
finer  detail  and  more  shadow  transparency  also 
result. 

Bromide  Gam  Priiiting. — This  process  consists  in 
applying  a gum  bichromate  print  on  the  top  of  a 
bromide  print.  The  bromide  print  is  made  in  the 
usual  way  except  that  little  more  than  a ghost 
image  is  developed — in  fact,  only  just  enough  to 
show  where  the  various  parts  of  the  picture  are. 
The  print  is  fixed,  washed,  dried  and  then  coated 
with  sensitized  gum  and  again  printed  from  the 
same  negative,  due  care  being  taken  to  obtain 
exact  registration.  Cui  bono  ^ says  the  reader. 
Weil,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a ready  means  of 
laying  any  transparent  colour  over  the  black  of  the 
bromide  and  so  getting  a warm  black,  blue  black, 
chocolate,  brown,  etc. 

Again,  a part  of  the  print  may  be  coated  in  one 
colour,  printed  and  developed  ; another  part  coated 
in  another  colour  and  so  on  with  no  limit  beyond 
the  patience  of  the  printer. 

Then  again,  it  enables  the  gum  printer  to  use 
almost  any  kind  of  negative.  Thus  a hard  negative 
is  fully  exposed  and  highly  developed  for  the 
bromide  print.  It  is  then  given  a thin  gum  coating 
and  highly  printed. 

A very  soft  negative  is  given  a very  brief 
exposure  for  the  bromide  print,  and  is  then  given  a 
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strong  pigment  coating  for  the  gum  print  and  so 
on.  Of  course  a platinum  print  may  take  the  place 
of  a bromide  print  if  desired.  But  we  have  not  the 
same  control  over  a platinum  as  we  have  over  a 
bromide  print. 

Glue  Bichromate  Printing. — This  process  stands 
midway  between  the  ordinary  gum  bichromate  and 
carbon  processes.  It  is  claimed  that  it  gives  pure 
high-lights,  luminous  shadows,  and  is  suitable  for 
small  size  pictures. 

Sizing  may  be  done  either  with  resin  alone  or  with 
arrowroot  and  gelatine.  For  the  former  take  one 
ounce  of  alcohol  and  dissolve  in  it  40-50  grains  of 
resin.  The  second  method  requires  the  preparation 
of  two  solutions,  A and  B.  A.  Water  1|  oz.,  Soda- 
carbonate  20  gr.,  Resin  2 drms.  (boil  until  dissolved.) 

B.  Water  3 oz..  Arrowroot  1 dr. ; boil  to  clear 
jelly,  then  add  Gelatin  J drm..  Borax  20  grains. 

Make  A and  B warm  and  then  mix  and  coat  the 
paper. 

Sensitising.  Shake  up  the  white  of  an  egg  with 
pieces  of  broken  glass  and  filter  through  cotton 
wool.  Of  this  take  1 oz. ; add  liquid  fish  glue  2 oz. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  add  3 oz.  of  10%  solution  of 
Potass  Bichromate  and  pigment,  q.s.,  i.e.  at  the 
rate  of  about  5 grains  black  or  10  grains  brown  per 
oz.  of  coating  solution. 

The  sensitiveness  is  about  the  same  as  ordinary 
sensitised  carbon  tissue.  Development  proceeds 
either  by  soaking,  spraying,  or  brush,  as  in  ordinary 
gum  bichromate. 

If  preferred  the  bichromate  may  be  omitted  from 
the  above  sensitising  pigment  mixtures.  In  that 
case  the  pigmented  paper  is  sensitised  by  immersing 
it  for  one  minute  in  a 5%  bath  of  potassium 
bichromate. 

Polychrome  Prints  by  One  Operation. — The  paper 
is  first  evenly  coated  with  gum  and  potassium 
bichromate  without  any  colour,  and  dried  in  the 
usual  way.  A careful  outline  tracing  is  made  from 
the  negative,  and  all  the  parts  to  be  of  one  colour 
are  marked  A,  all  those  of  another  colour  B,  and 
so  on.  The  dried  paper  is  now  pinned  to  the 
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inside  of  the  lid  of  a cardboard  box,  a saucer  of 
hot  water  put  inside  the  box,  and  the  lid  put  on 
the  box.  In  a short  time  the  paper  will  have 
absorbed  enough  aqueous  vapour  to  enable  it  to  be 
pinned  flat  down  to  a drawing  board.  The  tracing 
is  now  taken  and  all  the  A patches  cut  out.  It  is 
then  laid  on  the  gum  coated  paper,  and  water 
colours  are  evenly  applied  in  patches  corresponding 
to  the  openings  of  the  tracing.  This  done,  the  B 
spaces  are  cut  out  and  the  corresponding  B colour 
applied,  and  so  on  until  all  the  paper  has  been 
coloured  in  patches.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  coated  paper  and  tracing  are  retained  in  the 
same  relative  position  throughout  the  colouring 
operation.  To  ensure  this,  two  drawing  pins 
should  be  passed  through  the  tracing  and  paper 
into  the  board,  and  not  removed  during  the 
operation.  To  enable  the  various  cuttings  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  the  other  pins  may  be 
removed  and  replaced.  The  two  fixed  pins  should 
be  a few  inches  apart,  and  along  the  narrow  edge 
of  the  picture.  The  openings  may  be  cut  out  by  a 
penknife,  cutting  down  onto  thin  hard  cardboard. 

Multiple  Printing. — ^One  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  this  procedure  is  the  power  of  using  coatings  of 
different  colours.  Thus  a first  printing  in  pure 
black  may  be  turned  into  a warm  black  or  brown 
by  employing  a second  coating  of  burnt  sienna. 

In  general  it  is  obviously  preferable  to  employ 
an  opaque  before  (under)  a transparent  colour. 
But  both  coatings  may  be  opaque  or  both  trans- 
parent. On  p.  51  is  given  a method  of  local  coating. 
Obviously,  the  second  coating  may  be  of  a colour 
quite  different  from  the  first. 

By  way  of  a crude  example,  suppose  the  neg- 
ative to  show  a rosebud  with  leaves.  The  first 
coating  may  be  for  the  flower  only,  say  red  or 
yellow.  The  negative  is  marked  on  the  glass  side 
as  a precautionary  measure.  After  the  blossom 
has  been  printed  and  developed,  the  second  coating 
for  the  leaves  is  given,  and  the  rose  blocked  out  on 
the  negative. 
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Some  Advantages  of  Multiple  Printing. — (1)  The 

negative  is  full  of  tones,  but  the  density  range  is 
too  long.  In  such  case  the  first  print  must  be  on  a 
thin  coating  and  lightly  developed,  resulting  in  a 
thin  and  flat  image  which  is  exactly  the  counter- 
part of  the  negative.  The  secondary  coating 
requires  more  pigment  and  corresponding  increase 
of  exposure,  when  the  flat  first  image  is  converted 
into  one  of  some  vigour. 

(2)  Another  is  that  it  enables  us  to  use  two 
or  more  negatives.  The  sky  from  one  is  printed 
and  all  but  the  sky  sponged  away.  The  print  is 
now  alumed  and  perhaps  resized,  when  the 
landscape  part  is  coated  over  and  the  part  not 
wanted  removed,  either  before  or  after  develop- 
ment. In  any  case  the  sky  part  should  be  visible, 
so  that  the  land  part  may  be  developed  to  suit  the 
strength  of  sky. 

Local  Development. — The  requirements  of  the 
pictorialist  are  so  many  and  various  that  he  should 
be  provided  with  various  methods  of  removing 
pigment  from  the  paper. 

The  print  may  rest  on  a sheet  of  glass,  and  a 
gently  flowing  stream  from  the  tap  allowed  to  fall 
on  the  edge  of  the  glass  and  flow  over  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  print. 

A piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  slipped  over  the 
mouth  of  the  tap.  In  the  free  end  of  the  tube  is 
inserted  a piece  of  glaf^s  tube  with  one  end  slightly 
drawn  out  so  as  to  narrow  the  bore.  If  the  water 
supply  is  inclined  to  be  splashy,  then  the  glass  tube 
may  be  loosely  filled  with  a small  piece  of  loofah. 
This  glass  jet  enables  one  to  direct  a stream  of 
water  onto  any  selected  part.  By  allowing  the 
water  to  fall  from  a greater  height  more  force  is 
obtained. 

If  extra  force  is  required  the  glass  jet  may  be 
removed  and  the  free  end  of  the  rubber  tube 
pinched  between  the  fingers,  and  a small  strong  jet 
produced. 

Another  method  is  to  place  the  print  on  a sheet 
of  glass,  and  support  this  on  a couple  of  empty 
potted  meat  pots  standing  in  a large  photographic 
dish.  Water  may  then  be  locally  applied  by  means 
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of  a small  teapot  or  a sponge  of  convenient  size 
for  the  hand.  By  this  means  one  can  use  slightly 
warm  water  by  having  a supply  of  it  in  a roomy 
^ pie  dish  at  one’s  side  on  the  workbench.  This  is 
also  a convenient  \vay  of  holding  a print  for  brush 
work.  But  of  course  very  great  gentleness  is 
required  in  this  case. 

For  brush  work  it  is  safer  to  remove  the  print 
from  the  glass,  shake  off  all  adherent  water  and 
allow  the  print  to  get  evenly  dry ; the  coating  is 
then  not  so  easily  disturbed.  If  the  print  on 
drying  requires  further  local  treatment,  it  may  be 
again  soaked  in  cold  water  and  dealt  with  in  anj^ 
of  the  foregoing  ways — provided,  of  course,  that 
it  has  not  been  hardened  by  immersion  in  alum,  or 
formalin,  etc.  It  is  important  to  note  that  if  a 
print  has  been  removed  from  the  water  and  has 
begun  to  dry,  it  must  be  allowed  to  dry  all  over 
before  re-wetting,  otherwise  the  Vv^et  and  dry  parts 
would  have  different  degrees  of  solubility  on 
re-immersion. 

For  sharply  defined  touches,  a dry  or  nearly  dry 
brush  or  piece  of  blotting  paper  rolled  up  into  the 
form  of  a stump  may  be  used. 

If  a straight  line  requires  accentuation,  as  in 
architectural  work,  the  horizon  in  a landscape,  etc., 
we  may  use  a piece  of  thin  blotting  paper  folded 
and  creased  and  kept  firm  and  straight  by  means 
of  a piece  of  thin  card  between  the  folded  paper. 
For  stippling  effects  a round  hog-hair  brush  is 
useful,  but  requires  very  gentle  handling.  The  use 
of  the  spray  is  referred  to  on  another  page. 

Ftirthcr  Bevelopmeiits  after  Drying. — It  is  a 
common  experience  that  a print  partially  developed 
and  dried  is  not  so  amenable  to  treatment  the 
second  time.  This  may  be  useful  in  the  case  of  an 
insufficiently  exposed  print. 

To  render  the  gum  more  soluble,  a little  alkali, 
(ammonia,  or  caustic  potash)  may  be  added  to  the 
water. 

Nonsensitivc  Pigmented  Paper.— This  is  yet  another 
modification  wherein  the  paper  is  coated  with  gum, 
glue,  or  other  suitable  colour  and  pigment, 
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Fig. '28  (p.  viii.).  F.  C.  L. 

on  C6G  cam. 
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Print  on  Rough  Paper 


F.  c.  L. 


Fig.  30  (p.  vlii.).  W.  H.  Randle. 
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NOTES  AND  JOTTINGS. 

It  then  may  be  kept  indefinitely  and  sensitised  as 
required.  This  procedure  is  suitable  for  the  person 
who  prints  at  irregular  intervals. 

In  an  ounce  of  water  dissolve  one  grain  of 
salicylic  acid,  or  one  drop  of  liquid  carbolic  acid,  or 
half  a grain  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid.  Then 
dissolve  three  drams  of  gum  arabic.  In  another 
ounce  of  water  dissolve  grains  of  chrome  alum, 
and  add  this  to  the  ounce  of  gum  solution.  Finally 
add  4 to  6 grains  vegetable  back,  or  equivalent 
quantity  of  other  pigment.  The  pigment  must  be 
finely  and  evenly  ground,  and  then  intimately  mixed 
with  the  above  coating  solution,  and  spread  on  the 
paper  in  the  usual  way.  Paper  thus  coated  keeps 
indefinitely,  if  kept  dry. 

This  paper  may  be  sensitised  most  easily  by 
pinning  it  to  a board  and  then  saturating  with  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bi-chrome  by  means 
of  a spray,  fig.  32  J.  Or  if  preferred  it  may  be 
immersed  in  a 5 per  cent,  bath  of  potassium  bi- 
chromate. In  this  latter  case  the  temperature 
should  be  kept  below  60  deg.  F,,  preferably  about 
55  deg.  F.,  and  care  taken  to  avoid  removing  the 
pigment  from  the  paper  by  rough  handling. 

For  development  the  paper  is  first  steeped  in 
cold  water  for  3 minutes,  and  then  the  cold  spray 
applied.  If  this  does  not  move  the  pigment  in  the 
high-lights,  the  print  is  returned  to  the  soaking 
bath,  but  tepid  water  is  now  used.  After  prolonged 
exposure  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  warm  water 
both  for  soaking  and  spraying.  This  paper  may 
also  be  developed  by  the  brush  method  if  desired. 

Or  the  paper  may  be  sensitised  by  laying  it  face 
down  on  a sheet  of  fiuffiess  blotting  paper  and 
brushing  the  back  of  the  paper  with  a cold  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  bi-chromate. 

Papers  coated  for  subsequent  sensitising  should 
not  be  too  long  in  drying.  They  may  best  be  dried 
before  the  fire  at  two  or  three  yard’s  distance. 
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Faults  aad  Failures. 

1 The  Goatmg  Dries  Streaky. — The  softening 
brush  was  not  used  for  long  enough,  or  was 
not  stiff  enough.  The  coating  mixture  was 
too  stiff  with  gum  or  pigment.  The  coating 
mixture  was  too  thin  and  limpid. 

2 The  Coating  Mixture  shows  Bubbles. — The  coat- 
ing brush  was  too  stiff,  or  was  used  too 
vigorously.  The  coating  mixture  was  too 
limpid. 

3 The  Image  Develops  in  Round  Blotches. — Air- 
bubbles  between  the  water  and  the  paper  at 
the  first  floating. 

4 The  Image  Flakes  away  in  Patches. — May  be 
the  result  of  too  much  pigment  in  the  paper, 
or  insufficient  exposure. 

5 The  Image  Refuses  to  Leave  the  Paper. — The 
paper  has  been  kept  too  long,  or  has  been  over- 
exposed. 

6 The  Print  Runs  when  Drying. — The  exposure 
has  been  insufficient. 

7 The  Print  Dries  a Yellow  Colour  in  the  High- 
lights.— The  bichromate  salt  has  not  been 
eliminated  b}^  changing  the  developing  water, 
or  not  using  enough  water  for  development, 
or  omitting  the  alum  bath  after  developing. 

8 The  Paper  becomes  Stained  with  the  Pigment. — 
The  paper  used  was  not  sufficiently  sized.  Too 
much  water  ; not  enough  gum  was  used  in  the 
coating  solution. 

^ A Granular  Stain  indicates  an  excess  of 
pigment. 

10  A Stain  devoid  of  Grain  points  to  an  excess  of 
bichromate  in  the  sensitising  mixture. 

11  Staining  in  Patches  may  be  due  to  insufficient 
mixing  of  gum  and  pigment.  This  should  be 
done  on  a slab  with  a muller,  and  then  with 
pestle  and  mortar  for  about  five  minutes. 

Over-exposure. — Shown  by  general  darkness  of 
the  print  after  prolonged  soaking  in  tepid  or  even 
warm  water,  or  the  pigment  may  leave  the  paper 
in  flakes  and  patches.  A moderately  stiff  brush 
may  be  used  with  either  a sweeping  or  stippling 
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action,  or  a small  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  a glass 
rod  by  means  of  thread  may  be  used  for  softening 
clouds,  backgrounds,  etc.  Before  these  drastic 
measures  are  resorted  to,  it  is  advisable  to  see 
what  effect  results  from  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash 
or  soda.  If  these  are  not  at  hand,  we  may  try  the 
addition  of  liquid  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potash. 

Thickness  or  Opacity  of  the  Pigment  Coating. — 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
whole  art  and  practice  of  gum  printing.  Probably 
nine  out  of  ten  beginners  err  on  the  side  of  too 
much — often  far  too  much— pigment.  The  right 
quantity  can  only  be  learned  by  experience,  for  it 
needs  to  vary  somewhat  with  the  density  contrasts 
of  the  negative  and  the  effect  desired. 

Supposing  ivory  black  to  be  the  pigment  in  use, 
and  the  negative  of  such  a character  as  to  give  a 
satisfactory  P.O.P.  print,  the  gum-coated  paper 
in  this  case  should  be  of  a slightly  greenish  tinge, 
due  to  the  admixture  of  the  black  pigment  and 
yellow  bichromate-stained  paper.  If  a few  strokes 
near  the  corner  of  the  sheet  are  made  with  a F or 
HB  pencil,  these  pencil-marks  should  be  visible 
through  the  coating  by  reflected  light. 

The  Coating  Room. — It  is  desirable  to  coat  the 
paper  by  gas  or  lamp-light,  so  that  uniformity  of 
conditions  may  obtain ; and  although  the  paper  is 
of  very  slight  sensitiveness  when  wet,  yet  as  soon 
as  it  is  dry  it  becomes  sensitive.  If  then  the  paper 
be  coated  and  dried  in  a room  even  feebly  lighted 
by  daylight,  the  light  action,  once  set  going,  will 
continue  just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
carbon  tissue,  and  a fogged  print  result.  (Consult 
The  Practical  Photogra'pher,  No.  13,  p.  15.)  Indeed 
the  gum-printer  should  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  carbon  printing,  and 
regard  the  two  processes  as  closely  allied.  Thus 
the  same  precautions  as  to  carbon  drying  tissue  in 
a dust-free  and  gas-fumes-free  atmosphere  apply 
equally  to  drying  gum-coated  paper. 

Coating  Factors.  — Different  pigments  have 
different  covering  powers ; moreover,  the  same 
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pigment  in  fine  and  in  coarse  state  has  different 
covering  powers.  And  again,  the  same  quantity 
of  pigment  spread  over  a sheet  with  a low 
proportion  of  gum  will  be  more  opaque  than  when 
more  gum  is  used.  Hence  it  follows  that  when 
most  of  the  gum  is  removed  by  development  of  a 
“ gum,”  the  j)rint  seems  darker  than  the  paper  did 
before  exposure.  The  beginner  is  advised  to  cut 
off  a strip  from  his  sheet  of  coated  paper,  say 
2 inches  long  and  J an  inch  wide.  Slip  half  the 
strip  between  the  leaves  of  a book,  and  expose 
the  projecting  half  to  strong  daylight  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  put  the  strip  in  water  and  let  it 
develop  as  far  as  it  will  go.  The  protected  half 
should  all  dissolve  away,  leaving  the  paper 
unstained.  The  exposed  part  should  show  but 
little  change  in  the  water.  But  on  drying  this 
strip  and  comparing  it  with  the  sheet  from  which 
it  was  cut,  we  shall  probably  find  that  the  exposed 
part  is  markedly  darker  than  the  unexposed  paper; 
partly  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
gum,  partly  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the 
bichromate  image.  The  beginner  will  find  it 
helpful  to  cut  off  and  retain  a strip  of  the  coated 
but  unexposed  paper,  and  then  compare  this 
undeveloped  strip  with  the  developed  print.  He 
will  thus  quickly  learn  to  forecast  the  degree  of 
density  of  print  corresx3onding  to  a certain 
thickness  of  coating. 

Printing  a Strong-Contrast  Negative. — Good  effects 
may  often  be  obtained  by  giving  the  paper  a 
jjreliminary  exposure  to  da}dight,  before  putting  it 
in  the  printing  frame.  As  a rough  guide  one  may 
mention  an  exj^osure  of  half  a minute  to  summer 
sunlight,  not  direct  sunshine,  on  the  paper,  or 
three  minutes  in  winter. 

A thick  coating  requires  longer  printing  than  a 
thill  one.  Freshly  coated  pajier  requires  longer 
than  that  which  has  been  prepared  a few  days. 

Gradation. — The  longest  scale  of  tones  is  obtained 
b}^  soaking  the  jirint  in  v/ater  for  about  half  a 
minute  (i.e.,  long  enough  to  make  the  paper  limp), 
then  laying  it  on  a sheet  of  glass  and  developing 
with  a spray. 
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Detail.— The  greatest  amount  of  fine  detail  is 
obtained  by  using  a smooth,  hard  surface,  well-sized 
paper,  a thin  coating  of  pigment,  and  developing 
by  floating  face  downwards. 

Printing  Board  for  Gum  Workers. — The  device 
now  to  be  explained  was  publicly  described  at  a 
recent  R.  P.  S.  meeting  by  one  of  our  most  successful 
exponents  of  “ gum.”  BB  is  an  ordinary  drawing 
board.  FF  are  two  small  wooden  fillets  screwed  to 
the  board,  care  being  taken  to  get  them  at  right 
angles.  A piece  of  sensitised  paper  PP  is  laid  on 
this  board,  face  upwards,  with  two  sides  against 
the  fillets  FF.  Along  these  and  on  the  top  of  the 
paper  are  laid  two  strips  of 
card  CC,  the  same  thickness 
as  the  glass  of  the  negative. 

Against  these  card  strips  is 
laid  the  negative  N,  film  side 
down,  in  contact  with  the  sensi- 
tive side  of  the  paper.  A sheet 
of  plate  glass  is  laid  over  N 
and  CC,  with  its  edges  against 
FF.  This  keeps  the  negative 
in  close  contact  with  the  paper. 

The  part  of  the  paper  covered 
by  CC,  of  course,  should  wash 
out  clean  paper.  The  behaviour 
of  this  strip  enables  one  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the 
paper. 

Glazing.  — Various  methods  may  be  followed 
according  to  requirements.  A mixture  of  20  per 
cent,  gum  solution  to  which  a few  drops  of  a satu- 
rated solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is  added, 
may  be  locally  applied  to  the  dry  print,  then  ex- 
posed to  the  light  under  a sheet  of  clear  glass  and 
then  well  washed  ; or  the  entire  print  may  be  thus 
coated  and  exposure  made  under  the  original 
negative  as  a second  printing,  due  care  being  taken 
in  the  matter  of  registration,  of  course,  and  the 
print  well  washed;  or  artists’  Fixatif  may  be 
applied  with  a spray.  Glazing  tends  to  lighten  and 
brighten  the  parts  thus  treated.  Prints  so  dealt 
with  must  be  seen  under  a glass,  or  an  undesirable 
gloss  will  be  noticed.  Finally,  the  simplest  of  all  is 
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a little  pure  gum  solution  brushed  on  when  the 
print  has  been  mounted. 

Fine  Grain  of  Figment  is  one  of  the  factors  of 
^ success,  and  if  powder  colours  are  used  a little 
time  spent  in  grinding  colour  will  quite  repay  the 
worker.  The  most  convenient  plan  is  to  use  a 
six-inch  white  hearth  tile  as  “ slab,”  and  a small 
flat-bottomed  glass  paper  weight  as  “ muller.” 
Keep  scraxjing  up  the  outside  of  the  colour  patch 
with  a palette  knife  and  only  use  just  enough 
gum  to  make  a fairly  thick  cream.  Keep  the 
muller  (paper  weight)  moving  in  a circular  or 
spiral  path. 

It  is  often  recommended  to  use  a palette  knife 
and  an  inverted  dinner  plate,  but  while  this  may 
serve  well  enough  for  mixing  flnely  ground 
colour  for  a first  experimental  trial,  we  cannot 
trust  it  to  do  much  grinding. 

Brushes. — In  Fig,  32  we  give  a few  of  the  many 
brushes  with  which  we  made  trials  : — 

A is  an  ordinary  flat  2d.  or  3d.  hog-hair  paste 
brush.  About  one-quarter  of  the  hair  is  cut 
away  close  to  each  side  of  the  tin  ferule. 
This  leaves  a more  springy  brush,  and  is  our 
latest  favourite  for  coating  small  sizes, 
up  to  f-plate. 

B is  a badger  softener,  costing  about  10s.  or  15s., 
used  for  softening  when  large  sheets  (12  x 10 
and  upwards)  are  used.  It  is  not  a necessity. 

G is  a camel  hair  quill  mop,  or  sometimes  called 
a dabber.  Price,  about  6d.  or  9d.,  and  is  useful 
for  coating  with  the  first  solution. 

D is  a hog-hair  softener,  with  long,  springy  hairs. 
A few  were  cut  away  on  each  side  close  to  the 
ferule.  Cost  about  Is.  or  Is.  3d.  Useful  for 
softening  either  the  first  or  second  coat.  This 
brush  can  be  recommended. 

E and  F are  long  and  short  hair  flat  badger 
softeners,  costing  about  2s.  and  Is.  6d.  respec- 
tively. They  are  useful  for  softening  the 
second  coating. 

G is  a bear’s  hair  spreading  brush.  Useful  for 
working  large  sizes  of  paper,  but  not  essential. 
Cost  about  2s.  6d. 
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H is  a fan  hog-hair  costing  6d.,  and  is  useful  as  a 
coating  or  spreading  brush. 

J is  an  ordinary  throat  spray  bottle,  obtainable 
at  any  chemist’s  for  about  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 

The  print  is  soaked  in  cold  water  for  about  fi^  e 
minutes,  then  laid  face  up  on  a large  sheet  of  glass 
which  is  set  up  on  edge  over  the  sink.  The  spray 
bottle  is  filled  with  water  with  the  chill  just  taken 
olf,  say  at  60°-65°  F.  The  bellows  is  worked  with 
the  left  hand,  and  the  bottle  held  in  the  right.  By 
receding  or  approaching  we  can  get  a spread  out, 
soft  jet,  or  a small,  strong,  and  concentrated  effect. 

All  brushes,  after  use,  should  be  well  washed  in 
cold  water,  and  shaken  until  they  feel  dry,  and  then 
laid  on  the  table  edge,  with  the  hairs  projecting 
beyond  the  table. 

Platinotype-Hke  Gum  Prints. — In  1 oz.  water 
dissolve  (by  boiling)  10  grs.  of  white  starch  and  then 
add  200  grains  of  gum  arabic.  Finally  add  two 
drops  of  carbolic  acid,  if  the  solution  is  not  going  to 
be  used  immediately.  For  coating  take  equal  parts 
of  the  above  and  of  a cold  saturated  solution  of 
Potass.  Bichromate,  and  add  pigment  in  the  usual 
way. 

Gum  Preservatives.  1. — To  each  ounce  of  water 
that  is  about  to  be  used  for  making  the  gum  solution 
add  1 to  2 grains  of  salicylic  acid,  or  half  a grain  of 
crystal  carbolic  acid,  or  one  small  drop  of  liquid 
carbolic  acid.  For  a couple  of  ounces  of  water  it  is 
sufficient  to  dip  the  end  of  a glass  rod  in  liquid 
carbolic  acid,  shake*  off  any  drops  and  then  stir 
the  water  with  the  moistened  rod. 

Formula0. 

Sizing. 

1.  Gelatine,  1 part ; water,  80-100  parts. 

2.  Gum  solution  (4()°/o)  1 part ; solution  of  chrome  alum 

107„  1 part. 

3.  Gelatine,  5 parts  ; water  100  parts  ; formalin,  1 part. 

4.  Water,  2 oz. ; best  glue,  8 grs.  Then  add,  alum,  8 

parts.  Stir  very  thoroughly  and  add  2 drams 
methylated  spirit,  a few  drops  at  a time,  stirring 
vigorously. 

5.  Methylated  spirit,  1 oz. ; Venice  turpentine,  20  grs. 

Brush  this  over  the  paper,  and  when  dry  brush  the 
coating  over  with  a saturated  solution  of  Soda 
bi-chroraate. 
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6.  Cold  water,  ^-pint;  best  arrowroot  (Bermuda),  3 

drms.  Mix  well.  Then  slowly  simmer  until  the 
mixture  thickens.  Allow  to  go  cold  and  strain 
through  fine  sieve  to  remove  any  “skin.” 

7.  In  1 oz.  water  soak  25  grs.  of  good  glue,  then  dissolve 

by  heat  and  add  1 grn.  of  chrome  alum  previously 
dissolved  in  a dram  of  water. 

8.  In  1 oz,  water  dissolve  25  grs.  of  gelatine.  Coat  the 

paper  and  when  dry  brush  it  over  with  an  oz.  of 
water  to  which  has  been  added  25  minims  of 
formalin.  (This  is  especially  recommended.) 

Varnish  for  Prints. 

1.  Methylated  spirit,  5 oz.  ; white  lac,  1 oz.  Break  up 

the  lac  into  small  pieces,  when  dissolved  allow  the 
bottle  to  rest  for  a few  days  and  decant  the  clear 
part  for  use. 

2.  Alcohol,  1 oz.  ; gum  mastic,  1|  drms. 

Clearing^  Bath,  (for  removal  of  yellow  stains). 

1.  Water,  20  oz.  ; alum,  1 oz. 

2.  Water,  20  oz, ; soda  sulphite,  2 oz. 

Pigment  mixtures  and  proportions. 

1.  Gum  solution  (407o)»  i oz. ; potass,  bi-chromate  saturated 

solution,  ^ oz.  ; ivory  or  vegetable  black,  6-30  grs. 

2.  For  warm  browns.  Vegetable  black,  10  grs.  ; burnt 

sienna,  20-30  grs. ; coating  solution,  1 oz. 

3.  For  warm  black.  Vegetable  black,  8 grs. ; burnt 

sienna,  4 grs.  per  oz.  of  coating  mixture. 
Sensitising  Solution. 

1.  Solution  of  gum  (407o)  one  part ; saturated  solution  of 

potassium  bi-chromate,  Ipart;  pigment,  quant,  suff. 

2.  Potassium  bi-chromate  solution  (107o)  10  parts ; 

methylated  spirit,  1 part ; gum  solution  (407o))  10 
parts  ; pigment  quant,  suff. 

3.  Water,  10  parts ; potass  bi-chromate,  1 part ; manganese 

sulphate,  1 part ; gum  arabic,  4 parts ; pigment, 
quant,  suff. 

4.  Water,  1 oz. ; potass  bi-chromate,  50  grs.  ; manganese 

sulphate,  40  grs.  ; gum  solution  (407o)»  4 drms.  ; 
white  of  egg,  6 drms  ; pigment,  quant,  stiff. 

The  white  of  egg  is  put  in  a bottle  with  some  pieces  of 
broken  glass  and  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid  ammonia,  very 
thoroughly  shaken,  and  then  filtered  through  cotton  wool 
before  being  added  to  the  solution. 

5.  Gum  solution  (407o)j  4 drms.  ; potass  bi-chromate 

solution  (sat.  sol.),  2 drms.  ; chromic  acid  solution 
(107J,  1 drm. 

6.  Gum  solution  (407o),  b drms. ; potass  bi-chromate  (sat. 

sol.),  2 drms. ; vegetable  black,  4 grs. 

Pigment  i^ixtures- 

Brown. — Black  and  burnt  sienna. 

Cool  Brown. — Vandyke  brown  and  Prussian  blue. 

Cool  Blue. — Prussian  blue  and  black. 

Purple  Blue. — Prussian  blue  and  light  red. 

Green. — Prussian  blue  and  raw  sienna. 

Red  Chalk. — Venetian  red  and  crimson  lake. 
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Kindly  mention  The  Practical  Photographer.' 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Errata. 


Junior  Salon  Awards,  p.  iv,  The  Practical  Photographer,  16.  Silver 
plaque,  Miss  Hilda  Stevenson  for  one  of  three  Portrait  Studies,  all  of 
exceptional  merit. 

The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  17.  Fig.  21.  For  Wm.  Mason  read 
Mrs.  Paul  Mason. 

The  Practical  Photographer,  No.  17,  p.  30,  and  Figs  19  and  20,  for 
W.  Self  read  W.  Selfe. 

Exposure  Notes. 

Fig.  10. — “On  the  Rother.”  June,  3 p.m.,  clouds,  Barnet  Ortho, 
Backed, //8,  Exp.  1/40  sec. 

Fig.  11. — “ With  the  Stream.”  Aug.,  good  light,  Lumi^re  Ortho, //8, 
Exp.  1/50  sec. 

Fig.  16. — “Waterloo  Place.”  Feb.,  noon,  gleamy.  Imperial  S.R.,//11, 
Exp.  ^ sec. 

Fig.  17. — “ S.  Paul’s.”  June,  7 a.m.,  Kodoid  Plate,  dull,  //32,  Exp.  18  sec. 
Fig.  18. — “The  Peaceful  Hour.”  Sept.,  4-5  p.m.,  yellow  sunset  light 
(no  screen).  Edwards’  Snap-shot  Iso,  //6*5,  Exp.  1/25  sec.  Print 
an  enlargement  on  Wellington’s  Cream  Crayon,  Exp.  30  sec., 
Optimus  oil  lantern.  Cook  lens,  //6'5.  Negative  coated  on  glass  side 
with  matt  varnish,  and  trees  worked  with  crayon  and  stump. 

Fig.  19. — “The  Close  of  Day.”  April,  5 p.m.,  dull,  Edwards’  Iso, //ll 
I sec. 

Fig.  20. — “ Ploughing  on  the  South  Downs.”  Landscape  on  Barnet 
Ortho  Plate,  //II,  Exp,  1 sec.  Print  enlarged  from  ^ plate.  Land- 
scape, 10  min.  Exp.  Cloud  negative,  6 sec.  Exp. 

Figs.  21,  22. — “A  Quiet  Pipe.”  Aug.,  4 p.m.,  Ilford  Rapid,  //H,  Exp. 
I sec. 

Fig.  23. — “The  Languid  Light,”  etc.  May,  3 p.m.,  Ilford  Rapid //I6, 
Spectacle  Lens,  Exp.  2 sec. 

Fig.  24. — “An  Interior.”  July,  II  a.m.,  Ilford  Rapid, //22,  Exp.  20  min. 
Fig.  25. — “Winter  in  the  Woods.”  Nov.,  12  p.m.,  bright  clouds, //16, 
Edwards’  Medium  Iso,  pale  screen.  Print  on  Barnet  Platino-Matt 
Bromide. 

Fig.  27. — “ A Crumbling  Coast.”  Aug.,  3 p.m..  Imp.  Sp.  Rap.  Pin  Hole 
1/44  inch,  Exp.  1 min. 

Figs.  28,  29. — “On  the  Cam.”  Aug.,  4 p.m.,  Ilford  Rapid, //16,  Exp. 
4 sec. 

Fig.  30. — “The  Tailor.”  March,  small  room,  bright  sun,  //ll,  Exp. 

20  sec.,  Warwick  Instantaneous,  Barnet  Cream  Crayon  Paper. 

Fig.  31. — “South  Door,  Wells.”  Sep.,  4 p.m.,  Ilford  Rapid  Iso,  //16, 
Exp.  10  m..  Crossed  Swords  Pigment  Paper. 


Picture  Notes. 

Fig.  9.—“  A Norman  Setting.”  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  fine 
piece  of  work.  The  Norman  character  of  the  nearer  parts  of  the  building 
are  well  marked.  Our  chief  suggestion  is  that  a more  pleasing  suggestion 
of  space  and  loftiness  would  have  been  obtained  had  the  lens  been  some- 
what nearer  floor  level. 

Fig.  10.—“  On  the  Rother.”  O.W.  Paper,  No.  2 Surface  Pigment  Burnt 
Umber.  Developed  spray  and  brush. 

Fig.  11.—“  With  the  Stream.”  Charehouse  Parchment  Wove  Paper  Pigment, 
Ivory  Black  and  Burnt  Sienna.  Developed  Spray  and  Brush. 

Fig.  16.—“  Waterloo  Place.”  A gum  print  on  Turkey  Mill  paper  (slightly 
rough  surface)  from  a hand-camera  negative,  taken  as  the  sun  was  break- 
ing through  the  clouds  after  a rain  storm.  The  print  was  floated  for  some 
hours,  then  dried,  again  soaked,  and  development  assisted  with  a very 
soft  brush.  Printed  for  ten  tints  by  the  printing  gauge. 
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Kindly  mention  "The  Practical  Photographer.” 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOtOGRAPHEft. 

Fig.  17.— "‘St.  Paul’s.”  This  is  a happy  instance  of  how  to  find  a pictorial 
subject  by  keeping  one’s  observant  eye  open  amid  what  many  would  regard 
as  an  entirely  unpromising  neighbourhood.  We  venture  the  opinion  that 
a decidedly  rough  surface  printing  paper  that  would  soften  down  most  of 
the  architectural  details  of  the  near  parts  of  the  picture  would  be  a great 
gain,  as  this  is  a case  where  we  rely  on  general  effect  rather  than  any 
special  feature.  The  print  has  been  tastefully  mounted,  but  our  assistant 
who  wrote  the  title  St.  Paul’s  made  the  mistake  of  making  it  too  large  and 
too  conspicuous,  and  our  regretful  apologies  are  due  to  the  author  of 
the  print. 

Fig.  18. — “ The  Peaceful  Hour  ” is  nearly  being  quite  good,  and  yet  just  misses 
it  in  two  ways.  Technically  the  print  is  a little  too  granular  owing  to  the 
use  of  ground -glass  varnish  of  somewhat  coarse  texture.  Secondly  there 
is  a tendency  to  monotony  of  tone  throughout  the  band  of  trees  running 
across  the  picture.  While  breadth  is  perhaps  the  most  precious  quality  in 
pictorial  work,  yet  it  must  never  pass  into  flatness.  Nature  is  often 
broad— but  never  lacking  in  gradation.  Nevertheless  the  picture  is  an 
excellent  effort  in  quite  the  right  direction.  It  is  simple  in  arrangement, 
and  not  forced  in  sentiment.  This  should  be  noted,  because  sunset  pictures 
are  nearly  always  over  dramatic. 

Fig.  19.— Vide  Criticism,  p.  x.iv.  The  Practical  Photograiilier  No.  10. 

Fig.  20. — “ Ploughing  on  the  South  Downs.”  We  have  been  watching— with 
much  satisfaction— the  steady  progress  made  by  the  author  of  this  excellent 
print,  and  may  congratulate  him  on  a well- won  award  in  a tough  fight. 
We  have  only  one  fault  to  find  here,  viz.,  the  sky-line  running  along  the 
tree  tops  in  the  distance  is  a little  too  hard  and  sharp.  This  is  a matter 
which  can  be  put  right  by  careful  retouching.  So  many  workers  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  retouching  is  only  of  use  in  portraiture,  but  our 
recent  volume  on  this  subject  fNo.  14)  ought  to  dispel  this  wrong  idea. 

Figs.  21  and  22  are  introduced  to  show  the  young  gum  worker  the  different 
kinds  of  effect  obtained  by  spray  and  brush  development,  as  described  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  this  book. 

Fig.  23. — Here  is  an  instance  of  a gum  print,  made  from  a soft  negative  taken 
with  a spectacle  lens.  In  the  right  upper  corner  something  like  a framed 
picture  is  suggested.  This  is  an  instance  where  an  entirely  imaginary 
addition  has  been  purposely  made  in  order  to  assist  the  general  balance  of 
the  composition.  This  print  was  a case  of  single  coating  and  long  floating, 
with  but  very  slight  assistance  with  a very  soft  brush. 

Fig.  24.— It  is  often  said  that  gum  printing  can  only  produce  a splodgy  effect 
and  cannot  render  detail.  This  print  was  made  with  lamp  black  on  an 
ordinary  sheet  of  notepaper.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  fern  standing 
on  the  table  in  the  centre  he  will  see  for  himself  that  a certain  measure 
of  detail  is  possible  if  it  he  wanted. 

Fig,  25. — “ Winter  in  the  Woods  ” is  a very  happy  bit  of  winter  work.  Snow 
photography  offers  us  on  the  one  hand  the  Scylla  of  hard,  chalky  high- 
lights more  suggestive  of  whitepaper  than  of  snow,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Charybdis  of  greyness  which  at  once  makes  one  feel  that  the  snow,  if  it  be 
snow,  is  very  dirty  and  dull.  The  author  in  this  case  sails  a wise  via 
media  between  these  two  extremes,  and  has  happily  caught  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  brightness  and  lightness  of  clear  snow.  But  (there  is  always 
a ‘•‘•but")  the  sky  is  a little  too  light  as  compared  with  the  brightness  of 
freshly  fallen  snow.  Cautious  rubbing  down  of  the  film  with  methylated 
spirit  would  put  this  right. 

Fig.  26.— Vide  Criticism,  p.  xiv..  The  Practical  Photogra'pher  No.  10. 

Fig.  27.— This  print  is  introduced  to  show  the  effect  of  gum  printing,  in  con- 
junction with  a negative  taken  with  a pinhole.  The  soft  character  of  this 
class  of  negative  seems  particularly  suitable  for  this  method  of  printing. 

Figs.  28  and  29  are  given  in  order  to  exemplify  the  general  character  of  the 
effect  due  to  a rough  or  a smooth  paper.  In  the  case  of  Fig.  29  the  rough 
drawing  paper  grain  speaks  for  itself.  Of  course  the  student  will  bear  in 
mind  that  these  are  only  very  small  prints,  and  that  where  the  picture  is 
say  15  X 12  or  upwards,  one  would  not  notice  the  grain  of  the  paper  nearly 
so  much  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  a small  picture. 

Fig.  30.— Vide  Criticism,  p.  xii..  The  Practical  Photographer  No.  9. 

Fig.  31.—“  South  Door,  Wells.”  Our  reproduction  being  on  a smaller  scale 
than  the  original  does  not  quite  convey  the  admirable  effect  of  softness  in 
this  print.  It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  the  original  was  made  on 
Zimmermann  Cross  Swords  Pigment  Paper.  This  paper  is  a kind  of  first 
cousin  to  gum-bichromate.  ( See  next  page.) 
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Kindly  mention  " The  Practical  Photographer.” 
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I,  Wccdington  Road, 
Kentish  Town,  London,  N.W. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Printing  Processes  more  or  less  allied  to  Gum>bichromate. 

—It  has  been  suggested  that  a few  very  brief  notes  on  the  following  printing- 
process  which  bear  a cousinly  relationship  to  “Gum  ” would  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  this  volume.  Like  gum-bichromate,  they  are  all  connected  by 
the  common  bond  of  the  action  of  light  on  a bichromated  colloid,  and  in  that 
sense  are  modifications  of  the  Carbon  or  Autotype  process  which  is  dealt 
with  at  length  in  our  previous  volume  (No.  13)  of  the  present  series. 

Crossed  Swords  Pigment  Paper.  (Messrs.  Zimrnermann,  9 and  10, 

. St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.C.)— The  paper  is  sensitised  by  brushing  over  its  surface  a 
^ mixture  of  am  mon-bichromate,  soda  carbonate,  methylated  spirit,  and 
water.  This  dries  (in  the  dark)  in  about  10  minutes,  and  then  may  be 
printed  (with  the  aid  of  a printing  gauge  or  actinometer).  It  is  now  bathed 
for  one  minute  in  dilute  acetic  acid  (acid  1 part,  water  12  parts),  at  a 
temperature  of  100°F.  Then  the  print  is  laid  on  a sheet  of  glass  or  metal  and 
a mixture  of  fine  sawdust  in  cold  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  so  it  is 
“developed.”  A soft  brush  may  be  used  with  excellent  effect.  It  is  then 
cleared  of  bichroniatic  stain  by  a dilute  solution  of  soda  bisulphite  and  dried. 
It  may  be  varnished  with  Zaponlac,  which  increases  the  brilliancy  of  the 
image.  With  a medium  negative,  10  tints  on  the  actinometer,  or  gauge  is 
somewhere  about  right  for  printing.  We  are  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
results  we  have  obtained  with  this  paper.  We  find  it  responds  to  delicate 
brush  treatment  in  a fascinating  degree.  P.S. — Supplied  in  black,  green, 
olive,  blue,  red  chalk,  and  sepia. 


Chromatype.  (Messrs.  Gotz,  215,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.) — This 
paper  is  sensitised  by  immersing  for  one  minute  in  an  alkaline  5%  solution  of 
potass-bichromate,  dried  and  printed  by  actinometer  or  gauge.  The  print 
is  put  into  one  or  two  changes  of  cold  water  to  wash  out  the  bichromate,  then 
soaked  for  15  min.  in  water  at  75-80°F.,  and  then  developed  by  pouring  over  it 
a mixture  of  fine  sawdust  and  water.  After  development,  any  stain  is  removed 
by  a 4%  bath  of  soda  bisulphite.  The  print  may  be  locally  “ coaxed  ” by  the 
aid  of  a soft  brush  and  gentle  hand — but  the  print  should  be  kept  under 
water  during  this  brush  treatment.  By  varying  the  strength  of,  and  time  of 
immersion  in  the  sensitising  bath,  the  various  degrees  of  contrast  may  be 
obtained.  This  paper  is  delightfully  simple  to  work,  and  the  results  are  quite 
charming  in  their  breadth  of  effect.  Chromatype  is  obtainable  in  black, 
brown,  red,  blue,  Rembrandt  brown  and  sepia. 

Auto-Pastcl.  (Autotype  Company,  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.) — This 
paper  is  sensitised  by  immersing  for  one  minute  in  a 5%  solution  of  potass- 
bichromate  and  dried.  It  is  then  printed  by  means  of  an  actinometer  or 
gauge.  It  is  then  soaked  in  cold  water,  for,  say,  5 minutes,  and  then  floated 
face  downwards  on  water  at  120°-150°F.  After  5 minutes’  floating,  the  print  is 
turned  face  upw^ards  and  very  gently  stroked  with  a soft  brush.  The  image 
gradually  appears  and  may  be  locally  controlled  by  means  of  the  brush 
treatment.  After  development,  it  is  hardened  by  ten  minutes’  immersion  in  a 
2%  solution  of  common  alum.  The  great  point  about  this  modified  carbon 
process  is  the  avoidance  of  any  form  of  transfer,  and  the  development  by 
gentle  abrasion  with  a brush. 

By  following  the  leaflet  of  instructions  sent  out  with  the  paper,  any 
beginner  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  a result  which  will  please  him  vastly. 
Auto-Pastel  has  come  to  stay. 

Rotary  Carbon  Stripping  Film.  (Rotary  Company,  12,  New  Union  St., 
Moorfields,  E.C.— This  is  sensitised  and  dried  just  like  ordinary  carbon  tissue. 
It  is  then  printed  through  the  back  of  the  transparent  film.  No  safe  edge  is 
required.  It  is  then  developed  with  warm  water  and  dried.  Then  it  is 
immersed  for  half  a minute  in  tepid  water  together  with  a piece  of  final 
support,  withdrawn  and  squeegeed  together,  dried  and  stripped.  The  special 
points  are— (1)  No  safe  edge ; (2)  No  reversal ; (3)  Being  able  to  see  through 
the  thin  film  l3acking  and  so  exactly  adjust  the  position  of  the  image  on  the 
transfer.  It  is  now  an  obvious  and  easy  step  to  super-pose  an  image  in  one 
colour  upon  an  image  in  another  colour.  Thus,  with  three  proper  colours 
and  three  colour  screen  negatives.  Trichromatic  carbon  prints  are  within 
.anyone’s  reach.  Tliese  films  work  delightfully  easily.  We  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  firm  on  the  valuable  advance  this  development  has  wrought. 
It  is  full  of  very  great  promise  in  several  ways. 
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AUTO  PASTEL 

THE  NEW  PIGMENT  PRINTING  PROCESS 

WITHOUT  TRANSFER 

Gives  breadth  of  effect  and  artistic  expression  without  trouble. 


THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  Dec.  9th,  1904.  says— “The  speci- 
men prints  submitted  to  us  are  exceptionally  pleasing;  they  have  an  absol  Uelydead 
matt  surface,  and  the  grain  of  the  pigment  is  so  fine  that  there  is  no  distinction  of 
detail,  and  an  absence  of  ‘ blobbiness,’  which  is  so  often  characteristic  of  home- 
made gum  prints.” 

THE  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  Dec.  loth,  1904,  says — ‘‘A  new  process  of 
printing  in  plain  p gment  without  the  necessity  of  transferring,  as  in  the  carbon 
process,  and  possessing  some  advantages  over  gum-bichromate,  is  being  introduced 
by  the  Autotype  Company,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  welcome  introduc- 
tions of  modern  times.” 


AUTO  PASTEL 

Develops  in  Hot  Water.  No  Chemicals. 

No  Squeegeeing.  No  Transfer. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  WEEKLY  POST,  Dec.  loth,  1904,  says — -‘‘Just  about  the  very 
nicest  thing  in  t rinting  Processes  is  the  Auto  Pastel,  which  the  Autotype  Company 
are  about  to  introduce.  Very  like  the  gum-bichroiuate  process,  this  new  pigment 
paper  is,  however,  developed  entirely  by  brush,  so  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  image  is  under  complete  control.” 

THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Dec.  13th,  1904,  says — Under  the  name  of 
Auto  Pastel  the  Autotype  Company  have  introduced  what  we  think  will  prove  to  be 

one  of  the  most  welcome  printing  methods  for  pictorial  workers The 

peculiarly  high  repute  of  all  the  Autotype  Company’s  productions  may  be  regarded 
as  a guarantee  that  the  quality  of  the  new  paper  will  be  of  the  highest.” 


AUTU  PASTEL 

Eight  Colour  Varieties. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS,  Dec.,  1904,  says — 1 he  Autotype  Company  have 
just  perfected  a simple  and  easy  process  of  direct  pigment  printing  without  transfer. 
The  results  are  very  artistic,  and  the  jirocess  will  commend  itself  to  the  artistic 
section  of  amateur  photographers  who  prefer  a dead  matt  surface  and  breadth  of 
treatment  to  the  gloss  and  extreme  definition  of  s me  photographic  processes.” 

FOCUS,  Dec.  28th,  1904,  says^ — ‘‘Auto  Pastel  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  effective  that 
we  are  sure  it  will  meet  with  a warm  reception.  The  man  who  has  been  doing 
carbon,  or  who  is  anxious  to  take  up  ‘gum,’  will  hail  it  with  delight,  for  it  will 
bear  more  handling  than  carbon,  and  has  not  so  many  pitfalls  ss  the  gum- 
bichromate  proeess.” 


Full  Particulars  and  Price  List  from 

THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

(Ozotype  Company,  1,  Weedington  Road,  Kentish  Town, 
ordinary  drawing  paper  is  coated  (by  means  of  a hog-hair  brush) 
w ith  a special  solution,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  ‘ It  is  now^  a pale  yell ow^  On 
exposure  behind  a negative  a more  or  less  printed  out  brownish  image 
results.  1 he  print  is  now  washed,  and  may  be  dried  and  pigmented  at 
once.  This  is  done  by  immersing  the  print  and  a pigment  plaster  in  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hydrokinone.  The  paper 
and  plaster  are  withdrawn  together,  squeegeed,  and  allowed  to  dry.  Then 
they  are  immersed  in  warm  water,  the  plaster  stripped  just  as  in  ordinary 
carbon,  and  the  print  developed  in  tlie  usual  way.  Gum-ozotype  is  a 
modified  form  of  the  above  process.  The  points  about  this  process  are — 
(1)  rso  safe  edge  required  ; (2)  A visible  image  is  printed  out ; (3)  The  print 
may  be  pigmented  at  any  time. 

The  process  is  remarkably  easy  to  work,  and  the  results  have  a certain 
softness  which  is  particularly  pleasing.  The  present  writer  can  best  convey 
his  appreciation  of  Ozotype  by  mentioning  that  the  last  picture  he  prepared 
for  exhibition  was  made  by  this  process. 


Tyo  is  the  mystic  name  of  a two  solution  prepared  by  Messrs.  Wells 
(Avenue  Works,  Southgate,  N,).  In  No.  1 of  the  present  series  of  The 
Pr  act  iced  Phoiogra'pher  we  had  a few  words  to  say  in  praise  of  Tyo  as  a 
Bromide  toning  process.  Quite  lately  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
further  experiments  with  Tyo  and  find  that  a few  drops  added  to  an  ounce  of 
normal  (clean)  fixing  bath  gives  us  an  excellent  reducer.  Again,  if  the  print 
(or  negative  or  slide)  be  bleached  in  Tyo  No.  1 and  well  washed  it  can  be 
redeveloped  by  any  ordinary  developer,  and  we  can  get  a soft  and  delicate 
or  bright  and  plucky  result  according  to  the  nature  of  our  developer  and  the 
time  it  is  allowed  to  act.  Again,  if  the  redevelopment  is  carried  on  far 
enough  we  get  an  intensification  result.  And  yet  once  again,  if  redevelop- 
ment be  by  a very  dilute  developer — e.gr.,  metol  one-tenth  normal  strength — 
fiy  gas-light  w^e  get  a warm  tone  effect  not  unlike  matt  P.O.P.  It  will  thus 
need  no  further  words  of  ours  to  show  that  in  Tyo  we  have  an  exceedingly 
useful  preparation.  Of  course  one  need  hardly  say  that  what  applies  to 
contact  bromide  or  gas-light  prints  on  paper  of  course  applies  to  bromide 
enlargements.  We  hope  some  of  our  friends  with  a little  spare  time  will 
repeat  these  experiments  and  try  others  of  a similar  nature. 

Mr.  Wm.  Tylar  (High  Street,  Aston,  Birmingham)  sends  us  a sample 
of  developing  tray  known  as  the  Pullit.  The  plate  rests  on  two  water-proof 
strings,  which  can  be  raised  by  an  outside  attachment,  so  that  the  plate  may 
be  handled  without  putting  the  fingers  in  the  developing  solution.  This  will 
prove  a great  boon  to  ladies  fearing  stained  fingers  and  to  others  with  extra 
sensitive  skins.  Mr.  Tylar  also  sends  us  an  attractive  list  of  hand-painted 
lantern  slides  in  great  variety,  grave  and  gay. 

Messrs.  Thornton  Pickard  (Altrincham)  send  us  a copy  of  their 
abridged  catalogue,  1905,  which  includes  shutters,  cameras,  trtpods,  etc., 
and  a new  magazine  hand  camera  called  the  Rotator,  which  is  fitted  with 
the  T.P.  new  model  roller-blind  shutter  in  addition  to  quite  a long  list  of 
excellent  features.  Doubtless  the  Rotator  will  find  an  extensive  and  quick 
sale.  For  leaflet  write  to  the  firm  at  above  address. 

Messrs.  Kodak  draw  our  attention  to  their  £400  competition,  divided 
among  six  classes.  Three  of  these  are  open  to  all  comers,  and  three  are 
reserved  for  novices,  i.e.,  those  who  have  not  previously  won  an  award  in  a 
photographic  competition.  Thus  a somewhat  wholesome  and  desirable  check 
is  put  upon  our  well-known  friend  Mr.  Potte-Huntyr  who  has  lately  been 
sending  to  every  possible  exhibition  and  competition  duplicate  prints  of  his 
one  and  only  fluke,  which  has  already  received  a few  dozen  awards.  This 
competition  closes  the  last  day  of  September,  1905.  For  entry  forms  and 
further  particulars  application  should  be  made  to  Messrs.  Kodak,  Ld.,  57-61, 
Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Houghton  (88,  High  Holborn,  W.C.),  have  sent  us  an  ingenious 
and  yet  simple  box-like  contrivance  for  holding  a piece  of  glass  firmly 
and  safely  between  felt  pads.  By  means  of  this  box  one  may  transmit  per 
rail  or  post  a negative,  feeling  confident  that  little  short  of  a railway  collision 
is  likely  to  do  it  any  harm. 
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NEW 


for  high  speed  photography,  for  the  finest 
portraiture,  and  for  difficult  subjects  under 
poor  conditions  of  lighting.  There  are  now 
four  series  to  choose  from. 

Full  apertures  f/4  5,  f/5'6,  f/6  5,  and  f/8. 

Send  a card,  merely  quoting  Z48,  with  your  name  and 
address,  and  we’ll  send  booklet. 


Stoucmtom  Street  Works  LEICESTER. 

4HO  e 6-rf>«iT  LONDON  W. 


PRIVATE 
POST  CARDS 
FROM 
YOUR  OWN 
PRINTS ! 

W.  TYLAR,  41,  High  St., 

Aston,  Birmingham. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


M cssrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  & Hobson  (Stoughton  Street,  Leicester)  send 
us  a tastefully  got-up  little  leaflet  introducing  two  series  of  Rapid  Cook 
Lenses,  with  apertures  of  //5‘6  and  //4‘5.  Two  very  telling  snap-shots  are 
reproduced  from  negatives  made  with  //5*6,  and  these  admirably  exemplify 
the  high  value  of  these  new  lenses  for  high-speed  work.  The  high  level  of 
excellence  of  the  Cook  .series  of  lenses  is  proverbial,  and  is  fully  maintained 
by  these  latest  additions  to  the  series. 

From  Messrs.  Marshall,  Brookes  & Chalkley  we  have  received  an 
English  translation  (by  S,  F.  Paul  and  F.  J.  Cheshire)  of  Auerbach’s  book 
on  the  Zeiss  Works  and  the  Carl  Zeiss  Stiftung  in  Jena.  This  book  contains 
a mass  of  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  making  of  lenses  of  many 
kinds  and  kindred  topics.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  book  that  should  find  a 
place  on  the  library  shelves  of  every  Photographic  Society.  (Price  2/6  net.) 

From  Messrs.  Griffin  we  have  received  a sample  of  Griffin’s  print  and 
plate  drier.  This  useful  workroom  convenience  consists  of  three  wooden 
arms,  about  30  inches  long,  turning  on  a pivot  which  is  fixed  to  a wooden 
block,  which  in  turn  is  fixed  to  some  convenient  part  of  the  wall.  (Indeed  the 
apparatus  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  now  familiar  American  towel-holder.)  The 
wooden  arms  are  provided  with  wire  spring  clips  which  hold  a couple  of  dozen 
prints.  The  top  rail  has  four  holes  cut  for  the  reception  of  four  negatives. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  make  actual  trial  of  this  piece  of  apparatus,  but 
mention  it  at  once,  as  no  doubt  many  of  our  gum-printing  workers  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  this  contrivance,  which  is  just  the  thing  for  holding  and  drying 
coated  paper  in  the  dark-room. 

From  Messrs.  Butcher  we  have  received  samples  of  the  Primus  Printing 
Gauges,  and  have  had  opportunity  of  making  several  gum  prints  by  their  aid. 
For  a negative  of  medium  density,  i.e.,  one  giving  a good  P.O.P.  print,  we 
find  that  When  the  Fig.  10  can  just  be  seen  on  the  strip  of  P.O.P.  in  the  gauge 
the  print  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  for  brush  development.  For  spray 
development  one  should  just  see  a suspicion  of  Fig.  11.  As  these  convenient 
little  tilings  are  sold  at  1/9  per  box  of  three  gauges  one  can  afford  the  great 
luxury  of  having  a gauge  fixed  into  the  rim  of  each  printing  frame.  This 
not  only  saves  trouble,  but  prevents  confusion.  One  can  cofidently  advise  the 
use  of  these  gauges  as  savers  of  time,  material  and  patience  in  Gum,  Carbon, 
Platinotype,  Chromatype  or  any  other  form  of  printing  where  the  image  is 
not  visWle. 

Various  Competitions,  and  Prints  for  Criticism. 

Will  coinpetitoi's  and  others  please  kindly  note  otir  mle  to  the  effect  that 
when  prints  are  to  be  returned,  stamp  must  be  sent  WITH  THE  PRINTS — 
not  aftemvards. 

Will  contributors  to  our  various  competitions  kindly  refrain fr(>m sending 
under  one  cover  jwints  for  dijferent  competitions  ? This  not  only  gives  us 
considerable  trouble,  but  involves  the  risk  of  the  various  pictures  not  being 
properly  entered  for  the  competition  for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  far 
better  for  all  concerned  to  send  each  lot  of  prints  in  separate  parcels. 

H.  M.  H.  (Boston).— Mount  is  too  flimsy,  consequently  the  print  arrived 
damaged.  Generally  it  is  lacking  in  gradation.  It  is  like  a tune  all  deep  bass 
and  high  treble  with  the  intermediate  notes  left  out.  Sky  too  white.  Figures 
properly  placed,  but  too  stiff  and  wooden  in  pose.  You  omit  details,  but  we 
feel  sure  you  have  under-exposed  and  over-developed  your  negative.  Your 
point  of  view  was  chosen  with  good  taste. 

A.  W.  (Leamington).— Circular  pictures  are  very  seldom  satisfactory,  and 
are  best  avoided.  Also  very  light  (or  very  dark)  mounts  generally  do 
more  harm  than  good  ; intermediate  shades  of  grey,  dull  green,  or  brown  are 
better.  Cat  is  good,  but  the  background  attracts  too  much  attention.  Try 
enlarging  the  cat  part  and  omit  the  trellis  work  above.  2.  Cat’s  head  too  near 
top  of  picture.  The  tone  value  of  background  is  too  nearly  the  same  as  the 
cat.  The  light  part  of  mount  kills  your  picture.  Read  The  Practical  Photo- 
grapher.  No.  4,  carefully. 

F.  G.  P.  (Crumlin).— Not  up  to  your  previous  fonn.  The  composition 
seems  weak,  without  any  special  idea  or  design.  This  is  just  the  kind  of 
thing  one  gets  when  one  fires  off  the  last  plate  more  or  less  at  randorn  rather 
than  take  home  an  unexposed  plate.  Do  not  care  for  the  colour  of  this  print. 
Your  picture  lacks  suggestion  of  space  and  distance.  The  trees  along  the 
sky-line  suggest  to  one  the  idea  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  world— empty  space 
beyond, 
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HODDER  & STOUGHTON, 

Advertising  Department, 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  E C. 


CARBON  PROCESS 

without  Reversal  of  the  image, 
printed  direct  from 

Un reversed  Negatives. 

CHROMATYPE 

Prints  are  Permanent. 

CHROMATYPE 

Prints  have  the  character 
of  Engravings. 

CHROMATYPE 

The  Process  of  the  Future. 


All  Particulars  from 

J.  R.  QOTZ, 

215,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
LONDON. 


Lantern  li"”" 

SOCIETIES’ 
MEETINGS. 

FOR  . . 

HOME 

EXHIBITION 


Now  is  the  time  to  overhaul  your  stock  of  negatives  if  you 
intend  to  make  use  of  them  for  Lantern  Slides  this  season,  and 
you  will  not  forget,  of  course,  that  No.  3 of  the  present  series  of 
“The  Practical  Photographer”  (price  i/=)  is  acknowledged  by  experts 
to  be  the  most  complete  and  up=to=date  Lantern  Slide  Manual  extant. 

It  includes  explicit  instructions  for  beginners.  Toning  slides 
(brown,  red,  green,  blue,  sepia,  &c.).  Adding  clouds.  Printing  slides 
like  framed  pictures.  Printing,  colouring,  and  painting  slides. 
Making  diagram  slides.  Exposure,  Development,  Spotting,  Binding, 
Pictorial  Hints,  etc.  N.B. — Over  120  Formulae. 


HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  LONDON. 
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J.  J.  H.  (Canning  Town). — Print  nearly  good,  but  just  lacking  in  a touch 
of  brightness.  Probably  you  have  not  made  quite  enough  allowance  for  the 
difference  between  a wet  and  a dry  print.  This  one  would  when  wet  look 
just  about  right,  but  on  drying  is  one  shade  too  dark.  By  using  a fairly  dark 
green  grey  mount,  you  could  (by  contrast)  make  it  look  brighter.  The  sky 
wants  just  a suggestion  of  cloud  form. 

A.  R.  (Exeter). — You  have  not  made  quite  enough  allowance  in  your 
exposure  for  the  light  that  is  cut  off‘  by  the  trees,  etc.  Y"our  negative  has 
probably  been  somewhat  over-developed.  And  your  platinotype  print  was 
not  printed  quite  far  enough.  Try  a fuller  printing,  and  warm  your  developer 
to  about  120°  F.  2.  Flowers  are  very  good,  but  leaves  are  very  bad.  This  tells 
us  that  you  have  not  given  enough  exposure  for  the  greens.  In  flower  work 
expose  for  the  darkest  green,  and  let  other  parts  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  l)ackground  was  too  dark.  In  flower  work  one  does  not,  as  a rule,  want 
very  marked  extremes.  Also,  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  glass  or  other  shiny  vessels 
which  give  unpleasant  catcli-liglits.  8.  A very  good  bit  of  snap-shot  work. 
The  suggestion  of  the  “boiling  tide”  is  excellent.  Sky  and  cloud  also  good. 
The  weak  part  is  the  too  dark  land,  trees,  etc.,  in  distance. 

J.  P.  (Kirkcaldy). — Both  your  pictures  show  tasteful  composition  and 
careful  work.  The  distance  is  also  nicely  suggested  : but  where  you  fail  is  in 
the  rendering  of  the  near  snow.  This  comes  too  much  one  uniform  whiteness. 
The  great  point  about  snow  rendering  is  to  preserve  its  delicacy  of  shadow 
and  gradation.  Y^our  “Winter”  is  consequently  better  than  your  “Winter 
in  the  Woods.”  The  great  point  about  snow  work  is  just  enough,  but  not 
too  much  exposure,  and  great  care  not  to  over-develop.  Most  snow  negatives 
are  considerably  over-developed. 

F.  S.  (Accrington). — Your  print  is  a very  pleasant  colour,  as  well  as  a 
happy  bit  of  selection.  But  your  fault  is  a lack  of  concentration  or  interest. 
It  is  one  of  those  pictures  that  have  been  described  as  “ all-over-the-place.” 
In  a satisfactory  picture  there  is  usually  some  part  or  feature  which  claims 
our  chief  attention. 

J.  R.  R.  (Burnley). — Your  print  was  one  which  remained  till  quite  the 
final  selection  among  a very  even  lot.  The  sky  part  wants  just  a trifle  more 
light  and  shade  difference  ; it  is  all  too  much  the  same  grey  tone-value  ; and 
the  darks  are  too  solid  and  heavy  towards  the  right-hand  lower  corner.  They 
are  just  right  on  the  other  side. — With  careful  application  of  fine  ground- 
glass  varnish,  scraping  away  where  not  wanted,  you  might  vastly  improve 
this  picture  : and  it  is  quite  worth  while  trying  to  make  a “ nearly”  into  a 
quite  satisfactory. 

P.  R.  P.  (Bristol).— A very  creditable  little  picture,  which  is  technically 
very  praiseworthy,  but  pictorially  falls  off  in  the  blank  paper  sky  and  patch 
of  white  water.  The  latter  should  be  reduced  by  rubbing  the  film  with  a rag 
moistened  with  methylated  spirit.  Clouds  should  be  printed  in  from  another 
negative. 

D.  M.  S.  (Cambridge). — Decidedly  promising  work.  Don’t  vignette  unless 
you  have  very  strong  reasons.  In  this  case  the  background  is  a little  too  dark 
for  vignetting,  and  it  is  also  rather  mottled  and  has  edges  too  pronounced. 
A good  vignette  should  be  so  soft  and  gradual  that  one  cannot  say  where  it 
begins  or  ends.  The  expression  of  the  Portrait  study  is  too  conscious.  Girl 
with  cat  is  much  better,  though  the  cat  is  anything  but  comfortable.  Do  not 
use  ink  for  writing  titles — crayon  or  water  colours  preferable.  Study  our 
volume  Number  4 for  hints  about  mounting,  titles,  etc. 

W.  H.  R.  (Bolton),— Trimming,  mounting  and  inscribing  of  titles  call  for 
greater  care  and  neatness.  Have  you  studied  our  volume  Number  4 which 
deals  very  fully  with  these  matters?  It  is  these  final  touches  which  often 
make  all  the  difference  to  the  result.  “ Reflections,”  sky  and  part  of  water 
much  too  white.  Your  negatives  are  rather  too  contrastful,  probably  due  to 
your  carrying  development  too  far.  “The  Brook”  is  lacking  in  variety  of  light 
and  shade — is  nearly  all  of  two  tones — consequently  somewhat  flat  and 
uninteresting.  It  is  light  and  shade  that  make  picturesqueness. 

E.  M.  C.  (Norwich).— 1.  Your  print  is  weak,  not  printed  far  enough.  It 
suggests  a negative  that  has  been  over-developed,  and  more  or  less  stained 
yellow  by  the  pyro.  This  is  only  a guess.  But  in  any  case  try  a fuller  print- 
ing and  develop  at  about  1.50''  F.  2.  Your  negative  is  evidently  too  contrasty 
to  give  a harmonious  print  with  bromide  ; more  likely  to  give  a better  result 
with  carbon.  It  is  very  probable  that  your  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of 
over-development.  A soft  negative  is  a luxury. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  “ criticisms"  have  been  crowded  out  and 

sent  by  post. 
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RaPHAELTUCKj^SONSub 

^ are  alw^s  open  To  purchase 

ORioiNAL  Photographs  orFiGiiREsViEW5.AN!fiAi5  ere. 

adapFable  for 

Picture  Post  Cards. 

Address  Raphael  House, moorfields  city,  London. 


TETADE-MARK 


DebicateD  bg  (Bracioue  ipernussion 

to  1ber  /IDafest^  (Slueen  Hle^^anbra^ 

W omen  Painters 
of  the  World. 

Bound  in  5/"  Art  Wrapper. 

WOMEN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

the  new  volume  in  the  now  famous  Art  and  Life  Librat^y  edited 
by  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow  will  be  even  more  luxurious  than  its 
predecessors,  “The  British  Home  of  To-day”  and  “The  Gospels 
in  Art.”  It  will  be  published  in  four  different  styles  of  binding, 
at  respectively  5/0  net,  7/6  net,  10/6  net,  ONE  GUINEA 
net,  and  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  text,  6 Rembrandt 
photo=gravures,  7 pictures  in  colour  facsimile,  32  plates 
in  monochrome,  4 duplex  plates,  and  more  than  250 
illustrations  in  half=tone,  representing  the  work  of  over 
two  hundred  lady  artists.  On  receipt  of  a post-card 
mentioning  77ie  Practical  Photographer,  the  publishers 

Messrs.  HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

will  be  pleased  to  send  post-free  a detailed  prospectus  giving 
full  and  interesting  particulars  of 

THE  FIRST  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF 

WOMEN  PAINTERS  OF  THE  WORLD 
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bT-gum 

HAST  THEE 
USED 

WRATTEN’S 
PLATES P 


9/6 


STANLEY'S 

Patent 

Dark-Room 
Clock. 

By  post,  9s.  lOd. 


THE  NEW 


Professional  & Trade  Advts. 


PROCESS. 

COLLOTYPE  SIMPLIFIED. 

Send  for  New  Booklet,  Id.  post-free. 
Penrose  & Co.,  109,  Farringdon  Road,  e.c.!^ 


Advertisements  of  Photographic 
Businesses  for  Sale  and  Wanted, 
Situations  Wanted  and  Vacant,  Mis- 
cellaneous, Professional  and  Trade 
Announcements  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of 
one  penny  per  word,  minimum  i/-. 

All  Advertisements  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Advertising  Department,  Practical 
Photographer,  27,  Pa  ernoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

lyiEDALS  of  every  description  in  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Bronze  Designs  and 


BEE  Meters 


“/  have  not  had 
a bad  negative 
since  I began  to 
use  it." 


Bee  Meter  2/7 
Queen  Bee10/6 
Print  Meter  6/- 

Watkins  Manual 
1/2 

Speed  Card,  i^d 


The  WATKINS  Meter  Co., Hereford 


Estimates  submitted.  Photographic  Society 
Medals  a Speciality. — Bladon,  16,  Clerken- 
well  Road,  E.C.  Telegraphic  Address — 
“ Bladon.”  London.  Telephone,  1835,  Central. 


I V"P»actical 
Photographer 

ar  e Reproduced  ^ 


^''Exemplar! 

II^Encravinc  COMPY^ 


Re*development 

is  now  beuig  much  discussed,  and  its  value  cannot  be  ® over-rated.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  amateurs  overdevelop  their  negatives,  the  result  being  loss  of  the  finer  tones  and  much  time 
wasted  in  printing.  If  the  ferricyanide  reducer  is  used,  details  ar  - eaten  away  and  skies  still 
print  out  too  white.  Am.  persulphate,  which  works  on  the  denser  portions,  requires  great  care 
and  necessitates  use  of  sulphite  or  other  finishing  bath,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  amateur  is  apt 
to  ruin  the  negative.  But  by  bleaching  the  negative  (plate  or  film)  in  No.  i TYO  Solution  (the 
now  well-known  sepia  bromide  toner)  and  subsequent  re-development  with  any  non-staining 
developer,  all  the  above  difficulties  vanish.  The  operation  can  be  performed  in  daylight,  and 
development  can  be  stopped  at  will.  As  a general  guide  development  should  be  stopped  when 
only  the  dense;  t portions  still  show  white  through  the  back:  for  instance,  an  over-dense  window 
in  an  interior  should  still  appear  white  at  back  when  development  is  stopped.  Plate  may  then 
be  fixed  in  a plain  hypo  bath,  and  if  not  sufficiently  reduced,  the  process  may,  after  thorough 
washing,  be  repeated.  Another  point  is  that  an  under-developed  plate  may  be  intensified  by 
bleaching  and  re-developing  right  through  to  the  glass,  and  washing  and  drying  without  fixing. 
Over-developed  bromide  prints  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  TYO,  packed  in  cardboard 
case,  with  full  directions.  TYO  of  all  dealers:  i/=,  2/6,  s/=;  or  post-free  for  1/3,  2/10  and  5/5, 
from  the  manufacturers,  WELLS  & CO.,  Southgate,  N. 
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Important  Announcement. 

THE  . . . 

Practical  Photographer's 
Annual  and  Dictionary 
of  Daily  Practice  for  1905 


is  now  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation  and  will  be  published 
during  the  First  Week  in  April  next. 


PRICE  ONE 
SHILLING  NET, 
PAPER, 


SOME 

SALIENT 

FEATURES. 


PRICE  EIGHTEEN 
PENCE  NET, 
CLOTH. 


Topics  arranged  in  ALPHABETICAL  FORM  and  so  found  at  once 
without  an  index. 

Contains  a complete  set  of  indices  to  the  first  twelve  numbers  of 
the  present  series  of  The  Practical  Photographer. 

Contains  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  list  of  Photographic 
Societies  in  Great  Britain.  Invaluable  to  Hon.  Secs,  for 
arranging  lectures,  exhibitions. 

The  articles  are  all  short,  concise,  practical  hints  on  the  hundred 
and  one  daily  difficulties  and  doubts  which  beset  the  busy 
worker.  The  articles  are  freely  illustrated  by  small  diagrams. 

The  key-note  of  this  book  is — How  to  DO  Something.  For  instance. 
How  to  mend  broken  dishes.  How  to  clean  bottles.  How  to 
test  lenses.  How  to  make  all  sorts  of  useful  things  with  bits 
of  glass  rod  and  tube.  How  to  measure  the  focal  length  of  a 
lens.  How  to  copyright  photographs.  How  to  obtain  permits 
to  photograph.  Formulae,  Tables,  Reference  Matter,  etc. 


N.B. — Alphabetically  Arranged! 

A Practical  Dictionary. 


Found  at  once  ! ! 

A Daily  Companion. 


P.S. — Numbers  1 and  2 of  The  Practical  Photographer  quickly 
went  out  of  print  and  are  now  at  a premium.  Therefore  take  the 
hint  and  order  the  Annual  at  once  from  your  dealer. 


Hodder  & Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIBRARY 
THAT  MONEY  CAN  BUY, 

THE 

Practical  Photographer. 

LIBRARY  SERIES.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A. 

Published  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  i/=  nett. 


No.  I.  BROMIDE  PRINTING.  Pictorial  Work  of  A.  Horsley 
Hinton.  (Out  of  Print.) 

No.  2.  BROMIDE  ENLARGING.  Pictorial  Work  of  Colonel 

J.  Gale.  (Out  of  Print.) 

No.  3.  LANTERN  SLIDES.  Pictorial  Work  of  Will  A.  Cadby. 

No.  4.  TITLES,  MOUNTS,  FRAMES,  Etc.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Alex.  Keighley. 

No.  5.  P.O.P.  Pictorial  Work  of  F.  H.  Evans. 

No.  6.  DEVELOPING  AND  DEVELOPERS.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Ernest  R.  Ashton.  (Out  of  Print.) 

No.  7.  AFTER  TREATMENT  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 
Pictorial  Work  of  Robert  Demachy. 

No.  8.  HAND  = CAMERA  WORK.  Pictorial  Work  of  Frank 
M.  Sutcliffe. 

No.  9.  PLATINUM  PRINTING.  Pictorial  Work  of  Charles 
Job. 

No.  10.  SPECIAL  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 

No.  II.  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Pictorial  Work  of 
Reginald  Craigie. 

No.  12.  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Arthur  Burchett. 

No.  13.  THE  CARBON  PROCESS.  Pictorial  Work  of 

J.  Craig  Annan. 

No.  14.  RETOUCHING  THE  NEGATIVE.  Pictorial  Work 
of  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 

No.  15.  WINTER  WORK.  Pictorial  Work  of  Henry  Speyer. 

No.  16.  PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION.  Pictorial  Work  of 
Bernard  Alfieri. 

No.  17.  ANIMAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.  Pictorial  Work  of 

Viscount  Maitland. 

No.  18.  GUM  = BICHROMATE  PRINTING.  Pictorial  Work 
of  Charles  Moss. 


The  above  may  be  obtained  of  any  Photographic  Dealer,  or 
direct  from  the  Publishers, 

HODDER  & STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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“SANDERSON” 
HAND  CAMERA 

there  are  so  many  valuable  points  that 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  them  all 
adequately.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
enormous  extension  obtainable  by 
means  of  the  travelling  frame  in  con- 
junction with  the  slotted  arms.  In 
the  quarter-plate  Regular  Model  there 
is  an  extension  of  15  inches,  and  in 
the  larger  sizes,  of  course,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more.  This  extension  is 
invaluable  for  telephoto  work  and  for 
copying.  Write  for  a ‘‘Sanderson” 
booklet  and  learn  how  invaluable  the 
“ Sanderson  ” is. 

HOUGHTONS,  Ltd. 

will  send  you  the  fullest  information 
if  you  write  them.  Address  your  letters 
to  88/g,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  or  ask  for 
the  “Sanderson”  booklet  at  your  local 
dealer’s. 
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The  “Nature”  Series  of  Mounts. 

In  I/O  Packets. 


To  take  sizes  up  to  J-plate.  To  take  sizes  up  to  J-plate. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series.  Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 


Contains 

Contains 

Contains 

Contains 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No.  sheets 

8 X 6 in. 

8 X 6 in. 

I 

0 X 8 in. 

10  X 

8 in. 

A 

48 

assorted  colours 

AO 

32 

B 

36 

assorted  colours 

BO 

24 

A1 

48 

grosvenor  green 

AOl 

32 

B1 

36 

grosvenor  green 

BOl 

24 

A2 

48 

duffel  gray 

A02 

32 

B2 

36 

duffel  gray 

B02 

24 

A3 

48 

gray  bark 

A03 

32 

B3 

36 

gray  bark 

B03 

2^ 

A4 

48 

playfield  cream 

A04 

32 

B4 

36 

playfield  cream 

B04 

2^ 

A3 

48 

rough  white 

AOS 

32 

BS 

36 

rough  white 

BOS 

2q 

A6 

48 

dove 

A06 

32 

B6 

36 

dove 

B06 

24 

A7 

48 

deep  sea  blue 

A07 

32 

B7 

36 

deep  sea  blue 

B07 

24 

A8 

48 

autumn  brown 

AOS 

32 

B8 

36 

autumn  brov/n 

B08 

2^ 

A9 

48 

smoke  gray 

A09 

32 

B9 

36 

smoke  gray 

B09 

24 

AlO 

48 

fern  green 

AOlO 

32 

BIO 

36 

fern  green 

BOlO 

24 

All 

48 

coffee 

AOll 

32 

Bll 

36 

coffee 

BOll 

24 

A12 

48 

wine  red 

A012 

32 

B12 

36 

wine  red 

B012 

24 

A13 

48 

black 

A013 

32 

B13 

36 

black 

B013 

24 

A14 

48 

olive  green 

A014 

32 

B14 

36 

olive  green 

B014 

24 

A15 

48 

iron  gray 

A015 

32 

BIS 

36 

iron  gray 

BOIS 

24 

A16 

48 

russet 

A016 

32 

B16 

36 

russet 

B016 

24 

A17 

48 

slate 

A017 

32 

B17 

36 

slate 

B017 

24 

A18 

48 

drab 

A018 

32 

B18 

36 

drab 

B018 

24 

A19 

48 

brown 

A019 

32  1 

B19 

36 

brown 

BOlO 

24 

To  take  sizes  up  to  Tplate. 

To  take  sizes  up  to  4-plate. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Ordinary  Thickness.  Extra  Thick  Series. 

Contains 

Contains 

Contains 

Contains 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No. 

sheets 

No.  sheets 

12  X 10  in. 

12  X loin. 

12  X 10  in. 

12  X 10  in. 

c 

24 

assorted  colours 

CO 

16 

CIO 

24 

fern  green 

COlO 

16 

Cl 

24 

grosvenor  green 

COl 

16 

Cll 

24 

coffee 

coil 

16 

C2 

24 

duffel  gray 

C02 

16 

C12 

24 

wine  red 

C012 

16 

C3 

24 

gray  bark 

C03 

16 

C13 

24 

black 

C013 

16 

C4 

24 

playfield  cream 

C04 

16 

C14 

24 

olive  green 

C014 

16 

C5 

24 

rough  white 

COS 

16 

CIS 

24 

iron  gray 

COIS 

16 

C6 

24 

dove 

C06 

16 

C16 

24 

russet 

C016 

16 

C7 

24 

deep  sea  blue 

C07 

16 

C17 

24 

slate 

C017 

16 

C8 

24 

autumn  brown 

COS 

16 

C18 

24 

drab 

C018 

16 

C9 

24 

smoke  gray 

C09 

16 

C19 

24 

brown 

C019 

16 

The  Ordinary  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets  (28x26  in.),  price  2/6  per  quire. 

The  Extra  Thick  Papers  are  also  supplied  in  large  sheets  {28x26  in.),  at  3/6  per  quire  of  24  sheets. 


‘Nature’  Cloth 

Five  tints  of  coarsely  woven  cloth  may  now  be  had  for  mounting  purposes, 
and  are  particularly  effective  with  photographs  of  the  broad  school. 

Price  1/-  per  yard,  30  inches  wide,  or  1/4  post-free  on  roller.  12  yards 
for  10/-. 

COLOURS  ; — Buff,  Gray  Bark,  Autumn  Brown,  Red  and  Green. 


OF  ALL  DEALERS, 

or  of  PERCY  LUND,  HUMPHRIES  & CO.,  LTD.,  Bradford  and  London. 
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PIGMENT 

PAPER 


A commercially-prepared 

GUM-BICHROMATE  PAPER 

“that  will  go  far  towards  popularising 

“this  beautiful  printing  process.” 

— The  Amateur  Photographer. 


Sensitized  and  Dry  in  5 — 10  minutes. 

No  Transfer.  No  Reversal. 
No  Safe  Edge. 

DEVELOPED  IN  COLD  WATER 

by  means  of  a Brush,  or  with  Sawdust. 


SUPPLIED  IN  CUT  SIZES  IN  SIX  COLOURS— 

I 

Black,  Sepia,  Red  Chalk,  Green,  Blue,  Olive. 


Per  dozen. 

Per  dozen. 

5 X 

4 • 

. ..  lOd.  8^x6^. 

....2/4  POST-CARDS,  per  doz  , 1/. 

6 X 

4i  . 

. . . 1/-  12  X 10 

....  5/- 

4i  . 

. . . 1/4  15  X 12 

. ...  7/6  or  8d.  per  sheet 

Full  Sheets,  24  x 20 

1/9  each 

Assorted  packets  of  6 colours  (2  each),  or  in  packets  of  i dozen  of  a colour. 


OF  ALL  DEALERS* 


CHAS.  ZIMMERMANN  & CO., 

9 & 10,  ST.  MARY-AT-HILL,  E.C. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Hodder  & Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C., 
by  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  & Co,  Ltd.,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford;  and  3,  Amen 
Corner,  London,  E.C. 


BARNE' 

ORTHO.  PLA 


8 Important  Features 


has  been  created  in  Photography 
by  the  introduction  of  the  . . . 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE  that  it 
has  been  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  general  user,  and 
we  recommend  it  for  Landscape  Work, 
Portraiture  and  Hand°<Camera  Work,  By 
its  use  Photography  is  really  simplified 
and  improved — the  Novice,  as  well  as  the 
Expert,  will  at  once  appreciate  its  ...  . 


It  is  the  Easiest  Plate  to  use. 

Gives  true  colour  values. 

Remarkable  Latitude  of  Exposure)  hence 
No  Halation  J 

Clouds  in  Landscapes  perfectly  rendered. 

No  special  treatment  necessary. 

Developed  by  ordinary  Ruby  Light. 


Barnet,  Herts. 


